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ART LIFE IN BOHEMIA. 


——@—— 


FRAvULEIN Fanny says, that if we want to 
find a place to make studies in, we must go 
to Herrneskretchen. Frailein Fanny is an 
authority. She knows all the painters in 
Dresden. She knows the town and twenty 
miles around it, equally well. Some one 
recommended the Weisser Hirsch to us. 
Fraiilein Fanny said, “ What stoopid peoples 
to tell an artist to go at Weisser Hirsch. 
There is there only pine trees and a large 
view !” No, she decided for Bella and my- 
| self that we must go to Bohemia. She 
would go with us, she said, and engage our 
rooms at lower prices than we could get them 
for. We arranged to meet her at the boat- 
landing under the Brihlsche-Terrasse, and 
| thence steam up the Elbe to the little Bohe- 
)mian village the Fraiilein had so praised. 
ppthing the good soul so loved as a bit of 

management. She was born to be prime 
‘minister in the new régime of Lady Suffrage 
and Lady Members. After buying our 
tickets, we found her impatiently awaiting 
our coming. 

“You are late,” she exclaimed. “We 
should not become the best seats on the 
boat. Now make haste to buy your tickets. 
Buy second class; they are so good as 

rst.” 
“We've already bought first class,” we 
| said. 
At this, Fraiilein Fanny’s economic ideas 
were shocked. We must go back and ex- 
change them, We hesitated, and she took 
| 
| 
| 
| 


” 


command of us peremptorily, and marched 
us back to the billet verkauf, where she 


| foreigners, did not know what we were 
about, and he must give us second class 
tickets and ten groschens (one shilling) 











volubly explained to the clerk that we, being | 





difference. The smiling clerk could not do 
it. It was not the custom. Fraiilein Fanny 
expostulated till the ringing of the boat bell 
cut short her discourse, and then she dashed 
out of the office, exclaiming, in great wrath, 
as we meekly followed to gain the boat, 
that “only in Saxony, mean Saxony,” would 
such a thing have occurred. The Fraiilein 
is not Saxon. She is from a distant northern 
province. As she had a second class ticket 
we accompanied her, but her manceuvre 
had lost us the coveted seats in the shadow 
of the engine, and we had to betake our- 
selves forward to the side seats, raise our 
parasols for awnings, and have the full 
benefit of the neighbourhood of the market 
women returning with unsold cheese and 
sour-krout, which, under the warm rays of 
a July sun, soon made our places disagree- 
able. Fraitilein Fanny is literary. She 
writes books. When we complained of the 
disagreeable smells, she told us that as 4 
artists we should not mind any little annoy- | 
ance that enabled us to study human cha- | 
racter. 

“Look at these peoples. They belongs 
to a different class to which you have ob- | 
served. The sons and daughters of the 
earth, Were Germany one free land, 
they would arise till the heights of Liberty. 
Now they are oppressed and low.” 

We were sailing up the Elbe, and I called 
the Fraiilein’s attention to the sunny bright 
morning, and the blue hills that cradle the 
winding of the lovely Elbe. I asked how 
long before we would reach Herrneskret- 
chen? “ About three hours,” she said. 

As we steamed on, after stopping at little 
villages here and there, our annoyances 
were lessened: also our opportunitie s for 
the study of human character, for as the 
gang plank was drawn to the shore, and 
the vessel sidled up to the little landings, 
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the stout peasant women helped one another 
to raise their baskets on their backs, slip- 
ping the strap that held it over their arms, 
and striding off. The fortunate ones who 
had made good sales, or those who had 
brought no burden back, made stacks 
of baskets of themselves with good stout 
legs to carry them, clad in an incredible 
number of petticoats. 

“Why do they wear so many petticoats ?” 
said Bella. ‘One would think their entire 
fortune consisted of petticoats, and they 
were afraid to leave them at home. See 
that woman with a basket of sour-krout. 
As she stooped over to raise her basket, I 
counted four woollen petticoats about her 
ankles of different lengths and colours; and 
in July !” 

The deck was at length quite clear, save 
that one or two peasants sat quietly smok- 
ing their pipes, the whiffs of which, being 
now and then borne to us, caused us to 
ask what they smoked. 

“Tobacco,” said Fratilein Fanny ; “ bad 
tobacco.” 

*‘ Leather,” said Bella. 

* And feathers,” said I. 

The river narrowed rather suddenly. 
Precipitous rocks began to rise, until all 
along the right side were high curious 
cliffs, constantly suggesting ruined castles. 
We were sure they were old castles, and 
insisted to Fraiilein Fanny that it must be 
so; but no, she said, it was only a peculiar 
formation of the rocks. Frequently, little 
gorges, between the rocks, ran down to the 
river. In each was a little village. At the 
opening of a broader gorge lay the little 
town of Schandau, with its pretty pointed 
church spire rising over the quaint high 
roofs with eye-like windows, which seemed 


to watch us as we glided up. Here we 
landed our remaining passengers, and 


steamed away for our last halt at Herrnes- 
kretchen. The river continued to narrow, 
and we watched the landscape with interest, 
for here we were to make our home for a 
time. At last the village came in sight, as 
Fraulein Fanny said. We saw only a long 
white house of three stories, with eyes in 
the roof, at the foot of high cliffs. Nothing 
else. Yes; Bella saw a flagstaff on the 
rock the other side of the gorge. 

We were disappointed. We said so. 

“You do not like it ?” said the Fraiilein. 
“ See that window that looks on the rock. 
Will you not like such a room ?” 

“Why, one can see nothing but the 
rock,” said Bella; “and it must be dread- 
fully hot.” 








“We shall see,” said our guide, not at all 
troubled at our dismay. 

The custom-house officer came to in- 
spect our luggage, our captain disembarked 
us, took care of our luggage, and we 
climbed a flight of stairs, and found our. 
selves before the ugly house we had seen 
from the river. We were marched into 
it. A broad, well-worn, stone-paved hall, 
another flight of stairs, and we came into 
a large room, with a table occupying its 
whole length. At one end sat a party of 
tourists, dining. ‘“ What will you eat?” 
said our friend. ‘“ One must first dine ; and 
after we will see the village.” 

“ And our rooms P”’ said I. 

“ After we dine also,”’ said the Fraiilein., 
She had a dry, droll look, and I began to 
suspect that the sunny window whose view 
was bounded by the projecting crag was 
not to be ours. In Bohemia one must eat 
broiled chickens. They are a speciality; 























and a bottle of sparkling Bohemian wine | 


goes well to wash them down. 


It was | 


not merely that we had good appetites | 


after our boat-ride, but the cook of the 


Herrenhaus had that day done his best. | 


Having dined well, we were ready to see 
our new abode. We came out into the 
road. A noisy little stream dashed over 
pebbles a few rods from the Herrenhaus, 
and, following its course, we found the 
village. “Oh, how pretty!” we cried, as 


we turned into the tiny valley down which | 


the stream flowed. “Every house is a 
picture, Fraiilein, just as you told us!” 
The houses were built of wood, with deep 
sloping roofs, and often with rustic galleries 


running beneath them, where the house- | 


wife busied herself, and flaxen-headed 


children climbed the rail to peer at the | 


passers-by. The cliffs rose behind the 


houses, topped with pines struggling for 


existence in their rocky beds. Groups 


of pretty children played in the street, | 


or waded 
lage church, with a cross surmounting its 
spire, seemed to stop our way. As we 
drew near, we saw a number of people 
waiting about its half-opened door. Ex- 
cited boys were endeavouring to get a 
peep through the crack, but were pre- 


in the stream. Soon the vil- | 


vented by the appearance of a peasant | 


in his Sunday’s best. A murmur ran 


through the little crowd. New heads ap- | 
peared at the already crowded Wirth- | 


schaft door, which on the left commanded 
a view of the church. The miler, the 
grocer, and the women and children, wait- 
ing in front of the Gasthaus on the right, 
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moved forward in a body. We stood aside 
to see what was coming, and, behold! a 
bridal procession. Two brown little girls, 
their flaxen hair waved smooth, and 
braided down their backs, their dresses as 
white as soap and sunshine could make 
them, led the way, strewing flowers. A 
cracked organ played out the bride and 
bridegroom. The bride, a gigantic girl, 
with a blushing countenance, a white veil, 
and a wreath of orange flowers, was led by 
her spouse: a small man, who reached just 
above her shoulder, and who looked as 
happy as little men always do under such 
circumstances. The father and mother, 
and a group of friends, followed, and there 
was much greeting, and kissing, and con- 
gratulating in the street. Behind the bride 
walked the parents ; the father, tall as the 
father of such a bride should be, head and 
shoulders above all the people round him. 
As we drew back to let the party pass, the 
tall father and Fraiilein Fanny made a rush 
at each other, and sucha hand-shaking and 
vehement talk ensued! Then the little fat 
woman, whom he had impetuously aban- 
doned on seeing Fraiilein Fanny, advanced, 
and there was an introduction; and then 
the bride and groom were introduced, and 
all the time the talking flowed. 

“Ach Gott! Mein lieber Herr Forest- 
Controller. How glad I am to see you 
again !” 

“ And I, how enchanted I am, my dear 
Fraulein Brihl! My wife, this is Fraiilein 
Briihl, whose famous work, Marguerite’s 
Shadow-Life, you have so often wept 
over.” 

The fat little Frau clasped Fraiilein 
Fanny’s hand, and the bride exclaimed, 
“Ach heber Gott, how heavenly that book 
is = 

But the wedding breakfast waited, and 
after Fraiilein Fanny had promised to visit 
Mr. the Forest-Controller later in the day, 
the wedding party sped on. 

“ Now, my dears,” said Fraiilein Fanny, 
who looked radiant with the happiness of 
having met her literary admirer: “you 
| takes your choice. You can stop in the 
Wirthshaus when you likes, but also you 
can have rooms in the house friends of 
mine lives in.” 

We chose the latter, a private house being 
much preferable to an inn. 

The village church did not stop the road. 
It only stopped in it, and the highway 
wound around it and passed it. On one 
side now, the little river; on the other, the 
pretty houses. Before a large house the 








Fraiilein stopped. The door was open, and 
we went up-stairs to the first storey, where 
we came into a large hall with a bare, clean 
wooden floor. Several doors led out of the 
hall, and an elderly woman, hearing our 
steps, came from the interior. Her expres- 
sion was pleasant and ‘kindly, but a large 
goitre disfigured her neck. 

“ Now, Frau Lischel, how are you ?”’ said 
Fraiilein Fanny. “I’ve brought some ladies 
to you. I hope you have rooms?” 

Frau Lischel rubbed her nose with the 
back of her hand, and looked puzzled. 

“T’d do anything for any friend of yours, 
Fraiilein Brihl, but I’ve only one room left. 
It is a large one, up-stairs.” 

We looked at each other, and again at 
the clean large hall. Through a back win- 
dow we caught a glimpse of a _ terrace 
behind the house, where little tables stood, 
and plants were blooming We remem- 
bered German country inns, where dust 
and dirt accumulate; and we thought of 
stuffy bedrooms with enormous feather 
beds, and smoking peasants around the 
doors. We would see the room. Frau Lis- 
chel led the way up-stairs. Another large 
hall, and a large bedroom opening out of 
it, with white-covered high feather beds, a 
great linen chest painted red, and a ward- 
robe painted green. Under the window 
was a white table, and everything was ex- 
quisitely clean. Bella put her satchel on 
one bed, I laid my parasol on the other, and 
we took possession. 

“ And who have you lodging with you?” 
asked the Fraiilein. 

“Your Russian friends,” rejoined the 
Frau, “ Herr Zartoff and his sister, and their 
friend Fraiilein Ahrens.” 

Said Fraiilein Fanny in much excitement: 
“T must go down directly to see them.” 
And addressing us in English, as she always 
does (she seems to think we cannot under- 
stand German when she speaks it), she 
said: “Shall you not like to know a fine 
artist and his sister? Come also then!” 
The Fraiilein bustled down, led by Frau 
Lischel to a door on the north side of the 
hall. A pleasant voice answered her knock 
with “ Herein!” and we entered. 

A lady sat alone, sewing, by a window 
fall of plants. She had a sweet gentle 
face, and greeted Fraiilein Bruhl with a 
manner more French than German. Fraii- 
lein Ahrens was taking her after-dinner 
nap, and her brother was painting in the 
Edmond’s Grund, she said. Would we not 
take coffee with her, and then walk to the 
Grund? She made the coffee herself at 
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a small table on which was a little china 
service with a spirit lamp. 

“Tt is a primitive life we lead here,” she 
said. “We serve ourselves mostly, and 
go for our dinners to the Herrenhaus. My 
brother has spent many summers here. 
The painters never seem to weary of the 
Edmond’s Grund.” . 

She soon set before us the dainty cups of 
quaint shape, with odd figures painted on 
them. Fraiilein Fanny, as is the fashion 
with many Germans, dilated on the beauty 
of the china. “They were heirlooms,” 
Fraiilein Zartoff said; “they had been in 
the family since her grandmother’s time.” 
The coffee drank, we still sat around the 
table. Our new acquaintance was quiet 
and intelligent, and we did not feel in the 
least as though she was making an effort 
to entertain us, and yet there was a charm 
in her manner of introducing subjects that 
kept us listening and answering to her 
thoughts. I liked to watch her. She was 
not young, and her features were not re- 
gular: yet her animated expression, and the 
graceful movements of her pretty hands 
quite fascinated me. At last Fraiilein 
Fanny, glancing at the clock, exclaimed 
that she really must go. 

** Adieu to my dear childrens. I shall 
wait for fine studies when you comes once 
more to Dresden.” 

We thanked the good soul heartily, shook 
hands, and she went off very gaily to fufil 
her appointment with the Forest-Controller. 

“And now, if you like, we will walk,” 
said Fraiilein Zartoff. Her broad sun-hat 
donned, we sallied forth into the little val- 
ley: once more following the stream, and 
pausing now and then to admire a cottage, 
or the beautiful children whom we met. 
Fraiilein Zartoff said: “The children here 
are famous for their beauty. Ludwig 
Richter, the artist, drew most of the chil- 
dren for his exquisite scenes, from the 
children of Herrneskretchen and Johanns- 
dorf. We will go some day to Johannsdorf, 
if you like. It is a couple of miles from 
here, a charming village on the heights.” 

A few minutes’ walk brought us to a 
noisy mill and a waterfall. Our road 
turned to the left, and ascended a hill 
with crags on either side. A foot bridge 
spanned the stream to the right bank; a 
large house stood beyond it. The valley of 
the stream narrowed beyond the falls. 

“Here is the entrance to the Edmond’s 
) Grund,” said Fraiilein Zartoff, leading the 
way over the foot bridge, “and this is the 
forester’s house. You see how it is orna- 





mented with deers’ heads and antlers. 
The forester is the Forest-Controller’s son, 
and his wife sits at the door, with her 
baby in her arms. The property belongs to 
Prince Clari, who comes every year to hunt 
here. Heis very fond of this glen, and proud 
of its renown among painters. You see how 
artistically the path has been arranged ; 
we cross again by that lovely rustic bridge, 
and the way runs along the left bank. 
The trees are more beautiful, and the out- 
leok finer than on this side. See how 
grand that group of trees is! My brother 
has often painted it. 
beautiful.” 

We strolled on, slowly. It was such a 
lovely glen! The moss-covered rocks in 
the streams, the clear waters, where sun- 
shine and shadows of drooping branches 
and bright-glancing trout played altogether. 
The lovely path, the huge boulders and 
cliffs among which it wound, the birches 
and the pines contrasting their gay and 
sombre foliage, all enchanted us; we 
continually stopped to find some new bit, 
more beautiful than the last. 

“ Ah, there is my brother!” said Fraiilein 
Zartoff. 

Herr Zartoff was seated in the path 


From every side it is 


before us; a beautiful sketch on his easel. | 


Hearing our voices, he rose: a dignified, 
courtly man, of middle age. We were 
introduced, and kindly received. He was 
glad to have more company, he said. 
We must come and make some studies 
in the Grund. He walked a little way 
with us, but we soon left him to return to 
his work, while we explored, to its lovely 
limits, Prince Clari’s glen. 





The sunlight had left the drooping 
branches and the sparkling water. The 
little trout darted about in its cool, clear 
depths, with no sunshine to make their 


bright colours gleam and glow, as we | 
turned homeward. Herr Zartoff, too, had | 
put up his brushes, and was ready to go | 


home, when we rejoined him. The little 


village was all in shadow, and we parted | 


at the door of Frau Lischel’s house, 
Fraiilein Zartoff going with her brother to 
dine at the Herrenhaus. It was not late: 


only five o’clock: and we passed the rest | 
of the day in arranging our room. We | 
unpacked our boxes, and had a talk with | 


the landlady about good things to eat. 
“ Eggs ?” 


* Yes: ; they were brought from Schandau | 


once a week. The beer came from Boden- 


bach; black and white bread, coffee, and | 


sugar could be had in the village.” 
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“ Butter P” 

“Yes, a woman keeps a cow, a mile 
away, and sells butter when she has it, and 
milk when she does not use it; but one 
can send every week to Schandau for what 
one wants.” 

Frau Lischel keeps a goat, and offers us 
goat’s milk instead of cow’s whenever we 
wish it. 

We think we will have tea and bread- 
and-butter, as our walk has made us tired 
and hungry. Frau Lischel offers to send 
Olymp, a pale- faced inanimate - looking 
girl who had been listening to our conver- 
sation, for butter and bread; but we must 
engage milk beforehand. Olymp will tell 
the woman to bring an extra supply in the 
morning. To-night we can try the goat’s 
milk. 

We had some nice Russian tea with us, 
and Bella brought it in, while I watched 
Frau Lischel set out some cupsand saucers 
on one of the tables on the terrace. It 
was a pleasant place. Fraiilein Zartoff’s 
windows looked out upon it; flowers in 
pots, and plants in tubs, ornamented its 
stone pavement; benches and wooden 
chairs were set around the small tables. 
Above, was the evening sky, rosy with 
bright fleecy clouds floating over the crags 


and the outspringing pine trees, that 
loomed dark against the golden light. 
A new moon of promise dipped, ready to 
disappear in the branches, as we sat down 
to take our tea. 

Did any one ever drink goats’ milk for 


the first time and like it? I drank my 
tea milkless; and a degenerate little black 
itten that rubbed against Bella’s dress 
got a surreptitious supply of milk that Bella 
slyly slipped down to her, when the Frau 
was out of sight. I like black bread, 
and the butter was not bad, and I was 
hungry. 
. We were up early next morning. The 
milk-woman had left our milk, and Olymp 
had been to the baker’s for white rolls. 
Qur sugar and coffee we had taken the 
precaution to bring with us from Dresden, 
and very good it tasted, we sitting on the 
terrace at our little table, in the fresh morn- 
ing air. The Zartoffs had already break- 
fasted at another table. Herr Zartoff ap- 
|| peared at the door just as we were ready to 
|| start for the Edmond’s Grund, and accom- 
|| panied us. 

What a pleasant day we passed in the 
shady glen, with the music of the waters 
| and the song of birds all day in our ears! 
Herr Zartoff painted within a few minutes’ 





———————— 





walk from us, and came to see us once or 
twice, in his resting minutes, smoking his 
cigar. When the sunlight left the Grund, 
we put away our brushes and colours, and, 
as we did so, Fratilein Zartoff came up. 

“Quite ready for dinner, I am sure,” 
said she. ‘I’ve come for my brother. He 
would never remember that he must eat, if 
it were not for me. He often neglects it 
when he is busy, and frequently when I 
don’t come for him, he returns so weary, 
and I say to him, ‘ Why art thou so tired ? 
I am sure thou hast forgotten to eat thy 
dinner.’ And he says, ‘Ah! perhaps that 
is it.” Heis dreadfully absent minded. I 
wonder if all painters are! It was only 
last night that he took his bedroom candle 
to look for something in his closet, and left 
it there, shut the door on it, and called 
to me to know what I had done with the 
candle. Will you not go with us to dinner 
to-day? We dine when we like, and of 
course you will; but perhaps on your first 
day you would like company.” 

We thanked her gladly, and we made 
a merry party at the Herrenhaus. While 
we sat at dinner, some Dresden artists came 
into the room, laden with paint boxes and 
sketching umbrellas, and were very joy- 
fully received. They had only come that 
morning, and had been sketching all day 
in another Grund. 

We left the gentlemen with their cigars 
and their beer, and strolled out to walk by 
the Elbe with Frailein Zartoff. A plea- 
sant path led by picturesque houses, with 
friendly eye-like windows in their deep 
slanting roofs. One roof was a Cyclops, but 
yonder was a six-eyed one; and that was 
the Forest-Controllers daughter’s dwelling : 
the bride of yesterday. They were taking 
their supper in a pretty rustic summer- 
house, commanding a fine view of the Elbe 
and the cliffs above, touched with the last 
rosy rays of the setting sun. 

And so the weeks went by. Early rising, 
delightful walks, and pleasant work all 
day, while the birds sang and the waters 
flowed. Now and then a nimble squirrel 
would cross our path or dash up the tree 
before us. Every day tourists passed us, 
papas and mammas and children: many 
of whom were going over the Saxon Swit- 
zerland on foot. They concluded their 
excursion with climbing to the wonderful 
rocky Prebischthor, which is only a short 
distance from Herrneskretchen ; and then 
after a walk through the Edmond’s Grund, 
and a supper at the Herrenhaus, they took 
the boat for Dresden, or the rail further 
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into Bohemia or Austria. Pleasant kindly 
people they were, always politely saluting 
us as they passed ; sometimes stopping with 
a few words of sympathetic enjoyment of the 
subject of our work. The Zartoffs we found 
delightful acquaintances. With them we 
visited other Grunds, and often the Fraiilein 
sister brought her book and a nice luncheon 
in a little brown basket; and in one of the 
gorges, through which a streamlet ran to 
turn the great wheels of a neighbouring 
mill, we took our noonday luncheon. 
From the mill, the stalwart country-woman 
brought us coffee, milk, and butter, and 
sometimes she saved the Fraiilein the 
trouble of bringing the brown basket, by 
setting forth black bread and eggs. How 
hard and how delightfully we worked with 
such pleasant surroundings! Our only in- 
terruptions were the peasant passing us, 
with his oxen, dragging down the narrow 
road the great logs of wood from the 
forest above, to be sawn at the mill below. 
The only drawback to our full enjoyment 
was the spectacle of women passing, car- 
rying on their backs immense bundles of 
wood, eight or ten feet long and three or 
four feet thick. Poor creatures! It was 
hard to see them toiling down, so laden, 
with their bare feet and bare heads, and 
most of them with frightful goitres. 

On Sunday mornings the bell of the 
parish church called every one to mass; 
and the peasants, young and old, trooped 
in from the cottages far and near. Such 
very old women came, leaning on their 
staffs, carrying their beads and their 
prayer-books ! Hideous, wrinkled, old crea- 
tures, with enormous goitres; and little 
children so fresh and lovely that we looked 
on them and marvelled how it were possible 
for such fair young things ever to become 
such old women. The beauty of these 
peasant livesis very short. Past their first 
youth, hard labour and sun and storm soon 
change the soft pink skin into parchment, 
and wrinkles take the place of dimples. 

The church was little, old, and odd; and 
the priest was suited to his church: a 
little, wrinkled, old man, with a crooked 
shoulder and a queer voice. The church 
bell had been cracked for many a year; 
the dismal old organ had confirmed 


asthma; and the schoolmaster performed 
upon it marvels of shambling execution. 
The children sang in harsh strong tones, 
and the baker’s daughter, a tall, hand- 
some girl, led the choir, and on week days 
carried a huge basket on her back full of 
bread or flour, and served the customers 





at the shop. The walls of the church were 
adorned with wreaths of dusty artificial 
flowers, with bows of riband attached; 
they were once of different colours, but 
time and dust had reduced them to about 
the same hue. 

We sat on high wooden benches, and 
looked at the altar, painted red and blue 
and brown, with dingy paper bouquets of 
faded colours under glass shades, and more 
dusty wreaths. But the wonders of the 
sanctuary were two old green lanterns 
standing up high on red sticks, and help- 
lessly inclining toward one another: one 
having a cross surmounting it, which its 
companion must have lost years ago. 
They had perhaps been used to light the 
sanctuary in some early time. The priest 
had not to complain of absentees. The 
women and the men, the boys and the 
girls, crowded the church even to the door 
step, and were very devout and well 
behaved. All the women and girls wore 
handkerchiefs of varied and bright colours 
on their heads, and clean aprons over their 
print gowns. Each woman carried her 
handkerchief carefully wrapped around her 
treasured prayer-book, and held it well in 
sight as she marched in and out. 

Fraiilein Fanny surprised us, early one 
day, with a party of English ladies whom 
she was taking care of in her usual 
energetic style. She would take no denial, 
we must go to the Prebischthor with them. 
So our brushes had to be laid aside, and 
we joined them. It was a long jaunt to 
the top of the Prebischthor: a continued 
ascent of a rocky mountain for two hours, 
winding up a road cut out of the hills 
among the crags, until finally only a foot 
path remained that led up over and around 
cliffs till we came into a great rocky 
amphitheatre, the rocks rising like a gi- 
gantic wall all about us, with shafts 
and columns, and needles of immense irre- 
gular shapes, piercing the sky. At last we 
gained the height, where a great archway 
of stone leaves room below for houses to 
be built, and a tall pine tree to find its 
bed beneath it. Here was perched the in- 
evitable restaurant, and we dined with an 
appetite and with a wonderful view before 
us of the Bohemian mountains in all their 
lovely lines and soft hues. On our way 
we had met many tourists, and Fraiilein 
Fanny was social with every one. She was 
particularly anxious for Bella and myself to 
make acquaintances, “to continue,” as she 
said, “ the study of the human nature.” 

“And also you are artists, and shall 
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make to you friends of influence. 


lady who walks before us is the wife of a | hands, 
deputy to the legislature, also of one of the | 


first families in Dresden. The young man 
who wears the green cap is her son. He 
likes much to draw. Now, Miss Bella, you 
shall walk with them, talk to the son about 
his drawing, so will you flatter the mother ; 
and when you climbs the steep path, you 
shall take his arm, so will you flatter him. 
A young man likes always when an older 
lady takes hisarm. Thus shall you become 
a friend in the mother.” 

Bella was quite thrust upon the chance 
acquaintance by Fraiilein Fanny; but pro- 
voked her greatly by not accepting the 
young man’s arm, and entirely forgetting 
all her good counsels, and straying from 
the path and the influential party, to 
gather flowers. 

We met a jolly clergyman climbing to 
the Prebischthor, away from his home in 
his holiday, with his daughter. Fraiilein 
Fanny, who soon learnt all about every one, 
whispered to me that he was a very distin- 
guished man: a “superintendent pastor,” 
the next thing to a bishop in his little prin- 
cipality. At dinner, Fratilein Fanny and the 
superintendent pastor monopolised the con- 
versation. Fraiilein Fanny displayed all her 
learning, and they reasoned on things too 


deep for our stock of German; but as the 
sparkling mellow Bohemian wine got low 
in the bottles, the conversation came down 
to our level, and the anecdotes and lively 


sallies kept the table very gay. As we 
lingered on our way down, gathering flowers 
| and grasses, a party of jolly gentlemen 
| were heard high above us, singing in parts, 
and the opposite wall of rocks sent their 
voices back with a wonderful effect as of 
| a full choir. We stopped to listen, until 
they overtook us, and Fraiilein Fanny com- 
plimented them on their music. They 
were in gay spirits, and chatted a little 
and then sped on. The superintendent 
pastor had gone to the Winterberg in- 
stead of returning by Herrneskretchen, 
and we amused ourselves condoling with 
Fraiilein Fanny upon his loss. We assured 
her we knew he was a widower, and then 
his mind was so congenial to her own. 

We overtook the deputy’s wife and son 
a little further down, and the Fraiilein 
walked with her for lack of more intellec- 
tual society, while we foreigners gathered 
and compared ferns. We came down from 
steep climbing to the sloping path at last, 
and here we found the merry gentlemen 
sitting on the grass, resting in a green cool 





That valley, with glasses of Adam’s ale in their 


singing still. A group of brown 
and bright- eyed little children had brought 
the water from the springs near by, which, 
clear as crystal, sprang from the rocks on 
purpose for tired travellers. Who but 
Germans, irrepressible poets and musicians, 
would, after such a jaunt up and down, 
have sat by the wayside with glasses of 
water in their hands, singing sentimental 
songs, and three-part and four-part songs, 
all about love and Vaterland! The chil- 
dren stood in admiration, and we seated 
ourselves on the grass beside them. When 
our jovial musicians had finished we ap- 
plauded, and one gentleman jokingly passed 
a hat around, into which the ladies threw 
flowers. Then some among us asked the 
barefooted peasant boys to sing, who, 
proud, pleased, and bashful, drew near and 
grouped themselves together, looking at 
each other to see who would have the 
courage to lead off: when up stole a little 
girl who had hitherto stood at a distance, 
a serious large-eyed child of five, and they 
began together. Their voices, feeble at first, 
soon sounded clear and strong, and they did 
their small best. Very modestly, too, their 
little fingers pinching their palms ‘while 
they sang about “Gott und Kaiser.” 
There was a real contribution now, and we 
left them, their heads all together, counting 
up their kreutzers. 

“Do you know we have a theatre in 
town? Shall we not all go this evening ?” 
said Fraiilein Zartoff. 

“A theatre! Where ?” 

“ At the Wirthshaus Zum Stadt Berlin.” 

A long name, but it was only the shabby, 
dirty inn by the church. 

“'The company came yesterday, and to- 
night they give their first representation. 
They play up-stairs in one of the rooms of 
the Wirthshaus. They are strolling actors, 
who have most of them seldom seen a city 
larger than Bodenbach, and who spend 
their winters in some little town, and in 
summer time come here, or visit other little 
villages like this. They always remind me 
of Wilhelm Meister’s early days. They 
will probably stay here six or eight weeks. 

“ And where do they live ?” 

“Among the peasants. The manager 
has a room in a cottage on the road near 
the Herrenhaus, where he lives with his 
wife, the ‘first old woman’ of the play, 
their daughter, the sentimental heroine, 
their son, who is ‘ the villain,’ and the little 
yellow haired child, who is a ‘ fairy’ on the 
stage, and very dirty-faced at home. Their 
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room is divided by a curtain at night, and 
during the day the beds are piled against 
the walls, and the father, when not engaged 
at the theatre, plies his trade of a worker in 
hair, sitting on one of the ‘ property’ boxes 
instead of a chair. The rest of the com- 
pany are scattered about among the cot- 
tages. The ‘leading gentleman’ and the 
‘singing young lady’ live opposite at the 
baker’s.” 

Of course we were anxious to go, so, 
after an early tea, we went. We climbed a 
crazy old staircase to the first floor, where we 
found the door-keeper, with a little table in 
front of him, on which flared a tallow candle. 
The table-drawer was open, and he swept 
our groschens into it, and then ushered us 
into the first and best places: places which 
were intended for distinguished visitors, 
and for which we had paid four groschens 
(about fivepence) each. It was a large, 
low room, with wooden benches without 
backs, and we were about four feet from 
the red-painted curtain which divided the 
stage from us. Behind us, the room was 
already filled with peasants and children ; 
even the window-ledges, as better places for 
seeing, were already full of spectators. The 
first seats were soon taken. The Forest- 
Controller and his wife, and the newly- 
married couple arrived, and a little rough- 
looking man, with shaggy hair and bushy 
eyebrows, coarsely dressed, took his seat 
near us. I watched him with some curiosity, 
for I could not make him out. He evi- 
dently was not a peasant, and hardly a 
gentleman, and yet his countenance was 
intelligent, and his features refined, but a 
singular, half morose, half bitter expression 
warred with the keen and thoughtful look 
of his eyes. While I looked at him, he 
went out to speak to some one, and Fraii- 
lein Zartoff asked me if I were not curious 
to know something about that person ? 

“He is a character,” said she. ‘He 
lives two miles from here at Johannsdorf. 
His father was a large proprietor there, 
and educated his son liberally. He held 
for many years an excellent position as pro- 
fessor of music in St. Petersburg. He re- 
turned here about fifteen years ago, and 
married a peasant woman, although, with 
his fortune and acquirements, he could 
have married a lady anywhere. He has 
lived here ever since, never goes away, and 
associates with very few, his chief com- 
panions being the schoolmaster and the 
son of the landlord of the Herrenhaus. 
They meet together every Monday evening 
throughout the year, and, rain or shine, 





Herr Berg always comes from Johannsdorf, 
down a rocky road, on foot, and returns the 
same evening. The three gentlemen play 
trios—piano, flute, and violin. That is his 
sole amusement. He is a great puzzle to 
us, for he is very well educated, and a very 
good musician, and his children are grow- 
ing up rude peasants, like all these about 
here.” 

The story was cut short by the arrival of 
the orchestra. They came in, one by one, 
in hob-nailed boots: noisy, clumsy, awk- 
ward peasants. The first-comer, a lanky 
fellow, had borrowed the tallow candle from 
the ticket-office, and added to the illumina- 
tion of the theatre (which until now had 
been confined to candles hung around the 
sides of the room in tin sockets), by lighting 
the row of tallow dips in front of the curtain. 
This done, he carried the candle back again, 
and brought in a double-bass viol. Soon, the 
whole orchestra was assembled: frowsily- 
headed uncouth men, with faces as brown 
as the long pipes that hung down to their 
breasts. A bench was placed between us 
and the curtain, and over this they strided, 
instrumentsin hand, and commenced tuning. 
When they were satisfied with the harmo- 
nious relations of their instruments, they 
began to play, keeping time with their feet 
and heads, and working very hard with their 
shoulders and elbows, as well as their hands 
and their mouths. The violins squeaked, the 
wind instruments wheezed, and the gaunt 
old peasant stood up to his double-bass, 
smoking gravely all the while. It was 
quite extraordinary how every man could 
play so near the pitch of his neighbour and 
yet miss it. As to time, that was not so 
bad, for the Germans are natural timists. 

At last the music ceased, the curtain 
went up, and the members of the orchestra 
smoked their pipes and enjoyed the play. 
It was not a bad piece, though from the 
ceiling being low, and the necessity of the 
performers being raised above the an- 
dience, the taller actors suffered somewhat 
in their effects. The curtain being raised, 
we could see that the boards of the theatre 
were small beer tables set together, and 
these being rather higher than was needful, 
the top of the aged father’s head was quite 
cut off by the row of dirty-blue clouds sus- 
pended from the ceiling. The actors not 
being perfect in their parts, the prompter 
read in a loud voice every word of the play, 
the actors repeating it after him with ap- 
propriate action, unless too much absorbed 
in watching him to catch the words. The 
old aunt, the good soul of the piece, had such 
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vague ideas of the parts of the face where 
wrinkles came in age, that when she strode 
upon the scene, Bella whispered: “Oh, 
what a dirty face!” I at first thought 
that she represented a tattooed character, 
but soon found that she was only in- 
tended to be old and good. The senti- 
mental heroine appeared in a pink print 
dress with a string of blue glass beads 
around her neck, which was afflicted with 
the goitre. Her tender feet were covered 
by shoes, but she wore no stockings. One 
front tooth did duty for the row of pearls 
that the gushing innocence of her part 
might legitimately claim. In spite of these 
minor defects, she was a great favourite 
with the peasants, and Fraiilein Zartoff told 
me they often boasted what a beauty she 
had been in her youth. But teeth were 
lacking among the properties of the com- 
pany, there being but one good set in the 
whole body. These were in the possession 
of the young man who played a sailor with 
great vigour, and who bawled out his part 
in a deafening manner. Whether he fancied 
the upper room of the Wirthshaus to be a 
large theatre, or whether he had a fine sense 
that a sailor being much exposed to bois- 
terous weather would acquire a habit of 
speaking loud, I could not tell. 

We found the play so entertaining, that 
we bore with patience the rapidly thicken- 
ing fumes of peasant tobacco, which rose in 
a cloud before us from the orchestra, in- 
creased by the volume which poured in at 
the open door, filled with interested faces, 
and from the crowd behind us. We only 
became aware of the suffocating atmosphere, 
when, the play being over, and all the 
tallow candles rapidly puffed out by the 
economic manager, we again gained the 
fresh air, and walked home in the summer 
moonlight. 





THE LEFT HAND. 


Ir may be Quixotic; but I must do battle 


in behalf of my Dulcinea. In this age, it 
is said that there is no wrong without a 
remedy. This I deny. I am positive, how- 
ever, that there is no wrong great or small, 
which, when pointed out, will not elicit a 
groan from somebody, or impel some 
philanthropist, or it may be, some mere 
grumbler, to wag his tongue or dip his 
pen in ink, to set forth the grievance. It is 
not only the wronged but the neglected 
that find friends in our days. We redress, 
or strive to redress, the wrongs of history. 





Has net Richard the Third had his a 
fenders and advocates? Has not Jack 
Cade been proved to be a gentleman? Has 
not Macbeth been whitewashed of the 
crime of murder? And have not even 
those despised little creatures, the toads, 
been taken under the protection of philo- 
sophers, relieved of the charge of being 
poisonous and disgusting reptiles, and re- 
cognised as the harmless fellow-labourers 
of the gardener and cultivator; a friend 
who devours for him the too prolific 
insects that consume the tender roots and 
shoots of his vegetables? And as for 
the neglected portions of the human race, 
do not the British parliament and the 
British press continually ring and overflow 
with their sorrows, and with the woful 
catalogue of the dangers that will, or may, 
afflict ‘society if justice be not done? The 
wrongs of children, the wrongs of women, 
the wrongs of paupers, the wrongs of lu. 
natics—the wrongs even of dumb animals— 
find zealous tongues and printing presses to 
set them forth; but I look in vain for any 
one to say a word in behalf of my client— 
a client in whose condition and treatment 
the whole human race is interested : men 
and women, old and young, the wise and 
the unwise, the civilised and the savage, 
in every clime and country under the sun. 
As I said before, it may be Quixotic in 
me. But I wage battle in defence of my 
Dulcinea, the Lerr Hanp ! 

How is it that this excellent member 
of the human body is treated with an 
amount of neglect and injustice greater 
than is bestowed on any other? We make 
no distinction in our favours between the 
right eye and the left. The one can see as 
well as the other; and the left eye can 
appreciate the charms of a lovely woman, 
or a beautiful landscape, as well as the 
right. The left ear is as acutely sus- 
ceptible of the sounds of pleasure, or of 
pain, as the right; the left nostril scents 
the perfume of rose and lily as deftly 
as its twin-brother on the other side of the 
face. In walking, the left leg does as 
much duty as the right; and I have yet to 
learn that there is any difference between 
the left foot and the right, when they are 
alternately planted on the ground, either 
in running, leaping, or walking; and 
whether they do not equally well sustain 
the whole weight of the body, when the 
body requires their support. But, between 
the right hand and the left, there is an 
appreciable difference, a difference which 
I maintain to be the work of art, of pre- 
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judice, of habit, and of ignorance; not 
of nature. It is true, doctors sometimes 
tell us that the position of the heart on 
the left side of the body renders it de- 
sirable that we should not use the left 
hand so frequently and so constantly as 
the right, lest we should, somehow or 
other, damage, or weary, or interfere with 
the action of that most important organ. 
This is a statement which I, for one, 
should feel more inclined to believe, if the 
same reasoning were applied to the left 
leg. But the doctors do not go this 
length; and, with all deference to their 
superior knowledge of anatomy and phy- 
siology, I am unconvinced and incredulous 
on this subject, and hold that the left hand 
is the innocent victim of an unfounded 
delusion. 

The name, in England, of this neglected 
member of the human form divine is 
highly suggestive of the wrong committed 
against it. It is called the “left” because 
it is left out of the proper course of work 
and business; left out of consideration ; 
left to neglect, and even to scorn. The 
Romans called it sinister, the French call 
it gauche, and the Germans links; none of 
which words convey the English meaning 
of abandonment. But, on the principle, 
too often and too commonly at work in 
the world, of giving a dog a bad name and 
then hanging him, the word sinister, ap- 
plied to the poor left hand, has come to 
signify any course of proceeding that is 
dark, wicked, or malignant. A man with 
a “sinister” expression of countenance, is 
held to be the reverse of amiable or agree- 
able ; a “ sinister” report, or rumour, is one 
that is laden with evil. To doa thing “ over 
the left”? means not to do it; a “left- 
handed” compliment is an insult in dis- 
guise; and a “left-handed marriage’”’ is 
either no marriage at all, or a marriage 
which the lord of creation who con- 
tracts it, is much too high and mighty to 
avow. The “bar-sinister” in heraldry sig- 
nifies illegitimacy; and “left” being in 
one sense the opposite of “ right,”’ has been 
held, with the grossest injustice, to be that 
other opposite of right which is designated 
as “wrong.” 

All faculties of mind and body suffer 
impairment and diminution from disuse. 
No man or woman in civilised society can 
turn his, or her, ears backwards and for- 
wards to catch a sound in either direction, 
as all wild animals can do who live in a 
state of constant alarm or danger from 
enemies. The savage Aborigines of the 





American continent, and other wild tribes | 
in every part of the world, where men | 
are compelled to rely upon their own vigi- | 
lance and strength for protection against | 


opponents, possess this faculty, while their 
European and other compeers, accustomed 


to rely upon the law and upon the police | 
for their security against aggression, have | 
completely lost it. In like manner the blind, | 
who are deprived of the most precious of | 


all the faculties, are endowed with a more 


exquisite sensibility of touch and hearing, | 
than people who can see, simply because | 
they are driven by painful necessity to | 


cultivate and make the most of such facul- 
ties as remain to them. One who is 


wholly deprived of his right hand, learns | 


to use the left, and to apply it to every | 
or skill, until he | 


purpose of dexterity 
makes it as efficient as its fellow. Chil- 
dren, when they first begin to take notice 
of the world in which they live, so com- 
monly use both hands alike, that they have 


to be corrected by their parents and nurses | 
and to be taught systematically to give the | 


right hand the preference in conveying the 


food to their mouths, and never to let the | 


left hand do that which it is the custom 
of society to perform with the right. We 


are told in the Book of Judges, that during | 
the fearful civil war between Israel and | 


the tribe of Benjamin, there were seven 
hundred chosen men of the latter who 
were left-handed, and that every one of 
these warriors could “sling stones at an 
hair’s breadth, and not miss.”” Thus each 
man was worth two in battle, because he 
had been trained to make his left hand 


equal to his right. If seven hundred men | 


could have been thus educated, why not 
seven thousand, or seven hundred thou- 
sand, or the whole human race? There 
is no reason against it, but habit, pre- 
judice, and fashion. As to the doctor’s 
reason, apropos of the heart, I shall take 
the liberty of considering it unfounded 
until it shall be satisfactorily proved in 
the case of any left-handed man or woman, 
that the action of his or her heart has 


been injuriously affected by his or her ambi- | 


dexterity. 

Of course all argument is vain on this 
subject. The old cannot learn and the 
young will not learn. Besides, it may be re- 
plied that, all things considered, the world 
gets on very well as it is, although it only 
uses one half of the manual skill with which 
Nature has endowed the lordly race that 
has subdued and replenished it. True; 


andatruism. Yet did not the world get | 
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on very well with oil lamps, stage-coaches, 
Margate hoys, and the semaphore? without 
gas, railways, steam-ships, and the electric 
telegraph ? 

After all, the whirligig of fashion and 
prejudice has its revenge as well as the 
whirligig of Time. 
the world do such injustice to itself as 
to sacrifice fifty per cent of its working 
power, the female half of the world takes 
up the co-equal limb that has been scorned, 
and makes it a beauty and a joy for ever. 
On the fourth finger of the hand,which is 
not so greatly in danger of collision with 
the hard facts and hard implements of toil 
as the hand that does the daily work of the 
world, the bridegroom places the symbol of 
marriage, the plain gold ring, which it is 
the glory of a true woman to be privileged 
to wear; happiest of all the happy she, if 
conjugal love on her part and that of her 
husband be as unalloyed with falsehood 
and change as the pure gold is with dross; 
and if the circle of their mutual confidence 
and affection be as complete, and without 
a break in its continuity, as the little circle 
which on the bridal morn her spouse placed 
upon her finger. It is a variety of the 
same old medical superstition, which has 
so largely helped to bring the left hand 
into disuse among mankind, that has 
helped the better and fairer half of man- 
kind to make amends for the injustice 
done it. “The wedding ring,” says an 
ancient author, “is worn on the fourth 
finger of the left hand, because it was 
formerly believed that a small artery ran 
from this finger to the heart. This,” he 
adds, “‘is contradicted by experience; but 
several eminent authors, as well Gen- 
tiles as Christians, as well physicians as 
divines, were formerly of this opinion; 
and, therefore, they thought this finger the 
most proper to bear this pledge of love, that 
from thence it might be conveyed, as it were, 
to the heart. Levinus Lemnius, speaking 
of the ring finger, says that a small branch 
of the artery, and not of the nerve, as 
Gellius thought, is stretched forth from the 
heart to this finger, the motion whereof, 
you may perceive, evidently in all this 
affects the heart in woman by the touch of 
your fore-finger. I used to raise such as 
were fallen in a swoon by pinching this 
joint, and by rubbing the ring of gold 
with a little saffron, for by this a restoring 
force passeth to the heart, and refresheth 
the fountain of life with which the finger 
is joined. Wherefore antiquity thought 
fit to compass it about with gold.” 


If the male half of 





In our day, the rubbing of the gold ring 
with a new dress, or with a set of dia- 
monds, might possibly be more effective 
than the rubbing with saffron. But let 
that pass. The right hand may be given 
in marriage; but, as far as the ladies are 
concerned, it is the left hand that confirms 
and seals the bargain. 





THE IGNIS FATUUS AND THE FIRE. 


Wuew first in foolish early days 
I youth and beauty saw, 

And felt within my spirit stir 
True to our Nature’s law ; 


And yet again when other charms 
Once more did strongly move 

And shake my heart, I both times said 
I think this must be love. 


But when at last I met you, dear, 
And got to know your heart, 

And found your beauty was not all, 
But quite the smallest part 


Of such a noble whole as still 

With knowledge nobler grew, 

My heart spoke plainly out, and then 
That this was love I knew. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


Wueruer I am I, is a question which 
most of us can answer with tolerable con- 
fidence ; and yet it has puzzled physicians 
and metaphysicians very considerably. We 
are told that all the material particles, all 
the carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and so forth 
composing the human body, change in the 
course of a certain number of years; they 
enter into new combinations. Materially or 
corporeally speaking, I am not the same 
man that [ was ten years ago. My bodily 
weight is made up of wholly different 
particles, and Iam not I; the I of 1870, is 
not the same as the I of 1860; I am another 
man altogether. As to the metaphysicians, 
they have so mystified the world with the 
synthesis of the I with the non I, the Ich 
with the non Ich, the ego with the non 
ego, that nobody can make anything of 
the matter. There was a very good plan 
adopted, according to lyrical authority, by 
the little old woman who fell asleep on the 
king’s highway. Being bewildered with a 
trick which had been played by a pedlar, 
named Stout, she resolved to make use of 
her little dog as a test-proof of her personal 
identity, an honest witness to show whether 
she was really herself or not. She stated 


the case thus: 
If I be I, 
As I do hope I be, 
I have a little dog at home, 
And he knows me. 
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And then proceeds to argue: 


If I be I, 

He’ll wag his little tail ; 
But if I be not I, 

He'll bark and wail. 

The quesiion of personal identity often 
resolves itself into a mere case of imposture, 
the case of pretending to be what we are 
not, for the attainment of certain ends by 
indirect means. This is a famous instru- 
ment in the hands of the dramatist. Many 
and many a plot, good, bad, and indifferent, 
turns upon some machination of this kind. 
The audience are sometimes kept in the 
dark until the very last scene; whereas in 
other instances the dramatist prefers to let 
them into the secret at once. In Scribe’s 
Opera of the Crown Diamonds, so pleasantly 
be-jewelled with sparkling music by Auber, 
the veritable Queen of Spain pretends to be 
a brigand’s daughter; and her lover, inno- 
cent fellow, has not the slightest suspicion 
of the real truth until the dazzling scene 
of the throne-room in the last act. Again 
in Lord Lytton’s Lady of Lyons, we (the 
audience) know all about the circum- 
stances which drove the gardener’s son to 
the personation of an Italian prince, and 
the agony which Pauline Deschapelles suf- 
fered when she discovered the cheat; but 
as Claude Melnotte, much to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody, is a good fellow at heart, 
everything turns out well in the end. 

The records of courts of justice present 
multiplied instances more or less allied to 
this in character. Bamfylde Moore Carew 
(if his history be trustworthy, which is 
doubtful) was a famous example of the bold 
unscrupulous personator. He could so 
change the expression of his features, the 
arrangement of his hair, the apparent bulk 
of his person, the bend or curve of his 
shoulders, the shape of his legs, his mien or 
gait, and his general appearance, as to de- 
ceive everybody. On one occasion he so 
pricked his hands and face, and so effec- 
tually rubbed in gunpowder and bay-salt, as 
to appear exactly like a man suffering se- 
verely from small-pox ; thereby averting im- 
pressment as a seaman. When in America, 
and dressed as a Quaker, he deceived all 
the real Quakers in Philadelphia. On one 
occasion, as a gentleman unknown in the 
neighbourhood, he visited Colonel Strange- 
ways. The conversation turned upon the 
notorious Bamfylde Moore Carew. The 
colonel said he knew him well, and would 
never allow himself to be deceived as other 
persons had been. The real Bamfylde, an 


hour or two afterwards, betook himself to 





a gipsy haunt known to him in the neigh- 
bourhood, and underwent a most thorough 
personal transformation. He appeared at 
the colonel’s house as a wretched object, 
all rags and tatters, leaning on crutches, 
displaying a counterfeit wound on the leg, 
and uttering piteous moans. He received 
charity from the colonel, who did not sus- 
pect the trick. Bamfylde again appeared 
as a gentleman guest at the colonel’s table 
that evening, and announced what he had 
done. Bamfylde, who was well-known at 
Mr. Portman’s, near Blandford, appeared 
there one day as a rat-catcher, and after 
creating great amusement by his clever- 
ness, was addressed bya Mr. Pleydell, who 
expressed pleasure at meeting the cele- 
brated Mr. Carew, whom he had never 
seen before. ‘‘ Yes you have,” said Bam- 
fylde ; who announced that he was a cer- 
tain wretched beggar to whom Mr. Pleydell 
had given charity a few days before. Upon 
a declaration that such a deception would 
not pass undetected a second time, Bam- 
fylde accepted the challenge. Next day, 
Mr. Pleydell’s servants were called out to 
an old woman, who was leaning on a 
crutch, and dragging along three miserable 
children ; she was so importunate, and the 
children were so noisy, that the master 
came out, spoke to her, gave her money, 
and sent her away. It was not known 
that Bamfylde and the old woman were 
one person until he announced the fact 
at Mr. Pleydell’s table that same evening. 
So it was, everywhere; whether as a ship- 
wrecked mariner, a Kentish farmer im- 
poverished by floods, or aclergyman brought 
to distress by unavoidable calamities, this 
strange man’s disguise is described as ail 
but impenetrable. 

The touching story of the Beauty of 
Buttermere presents an example of perso- 
nation for fraudulent purposes. In 1792 
a volume was published, under the title of 
A Fortnight’s Ramble, giving an account 
of a visit to the Lake district of Cumber- 
land. The tourist, at the little inn at But- 
termere, was waited upon by a young girl 
of exquisite beauty, fourteen or fifteen 
years of age; and he wrote as he felt, 
about finding such a girl under so humble 
a roof. When he went again, a few years 
afterwards, he found her a full-grown wo- 
man, more lovely than ever. He also 
saw evidences that his book had attracted 
visitors to the spot; for there were scribbled 
verses on the walls of the inn, not only in 
English, but in French, Latin, and Greek, 
all in praise of the reigning beauty of the 
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Lakes. In 1802 the inn was visited by 
the (so-called) Honourable Colonel Hope, 
brother of the Earl of Hopetoun; a hand- 
some man, with a very winning address. 
He proposed to Mary, and was accepted. 
Not long after the marriage, he fell into the 
meshes of the law, and proved to be a 
man named Hatfield, who had committed 
forgery, bigamy, and a long list of other 
crimes, which brought him to the scaffold. 

Real similarity of form and features, 
without any attempt at fraud or deception, 
is a different thing from the kind of per- 
sonation above adverted to. Shakespeare 
made excellent use of it in his ever-fresh 
Comedy of Errors. But concerning remark- 
able likenesses, it should always be borne 
in mind that two people who seem wonder- 
fully alike apart, will usually be found, when 
they are brought together, to be very little 
alike, or very much less so than was honestly 
supposed. 

Medical men are aware of the co-exist- 
ence of persons bearing a marvellous re- 
semblance one to another; and so are 
judges and barristers. Disputed cases of 
the kind are by no means uncommon. 
Early in the present century there were 
two men, Hoag and Parker, so exactly or 
so nearly alike that it was no easy matter 
to know which was which. One of them, 


a rogue, benefited by this resemblance. 


Being apprehended for some criminal 
offence, and placed at the bar, some of 
the witnesses swore that the man before 
them was Hoag; others swore that he was 
Parker; as the benefit of the doubt generally 
goes with the accused in such cases, the 
man was acquitted. 

Very considerable embarrassment some- 
times arises at coroners’ inquests, owing 
to the difficulty of settling the identity of 
the deceased person. Three cases out of 
several, may be selected, to show how honest 
persons may be self-deceived. 

There was an instance in 1817, in which 
the dead body of a woman was found tied 
to a boat, drawn up near Greenwich. At 
an inquest consequently held, an old man 
came forward and swore that the deceased 
was his daughter, the wife of an out-pen- 
sioner. He described a fierce quarrel 
which had taken place between the mar- 
ried couple, and in which he had inter- 
fered to avert serious consequences ; they 
left his house together, and he had not 
since seen the woman. Other persons also 
swore that the deceased was the old man’s 
daughter. The police were set upon the 
track of the husband, who was away; 





but they suddenly lighted upon the wife 
herself, alive and well! The old man 
and his neighbours were all surprised 
at this fact; the coroner severely repri- 
manded them for the blunder they had 
made; but it was admitted that the per- 
sonal resemblance between the two women 
was considerable, even to the existence of 
a mark on one arm. The deceased body 
was not identified; nor was it known 
whether the death was by murder or by 
suicide. 

In 1866, the coroner of Burton-on-Trent 
held an inquest on the body of a man 
found in the river near the town. Two 
respectable men, who came to view the 
body, at once announced it to be that of a 
brother of theirs, who had been for a 
short time missing from home. Their state- 
ment was believed, their claim allowed; 
and they were permitted to bury the body 
in Burton-on-Trent churchyard. The in- 
quest was adjourned, in the hope of obtain- 
ing additional evidence as to the cause of 
death. When the jury re-assembled, they 
were surprised to see the real brother enter 
the room, alive and well. There seems to 
have been no collusion here; the relatives 
had been deceived by a great likeness; and 
the parish repaid them the cost of the 
funeral. In this, as in the last-mentioned 
instance, failure attended all the attempts 
made to identify the dead body, or to as- 
certain the cause of death. 

Perhaps the Hackney Wick case, which 
rivetted public attention in 1868, was one 
of the most remarkable on record, in re- 
gard to the persistency with which several 
persons asserted an identity, under circum- 
stances which would have necessitated a 
particular man being three or four different 
men at one time. There were some half- 
finished houses near the Hackney Wick, or 
Victoria Park, station, of the North London 
Railway. The builder, having determined 
to finish them, went to one of the houses 
in April of the above-named year, opened 
it, and perceived a very offensive odour in 
the passages and kitchen. A little search 
brought to light a dead body in a large 
cupboard under the stairs. The state of 
the body denoted that death must have 
occurred two or three months before. 
There was a scar over one eyebrow, such 
as might have been occasioned by a fall or 
a bruise. The clothes were good, but a 
little blood-stained ; and an additional odd 
boot was found near the body. An empty 
phial, labelled “laudanum: poison,” was 
on a shelf in the cupboard, with only just 
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sufficient liquid in it to permit of chemical 
analysis. The person appeared to have 
been about thirty-five years old, and five 
feet six inches high. At an inquest, shortly 
afterwards held, a carpenter deposed that, 
in the preceding month of February, he 
had seen a gentlemanly-looking man sitting 
on a heap of building materials near the 
unfinished houses, cutting up little bits of 
wood, as a boy might do who was making 
a boat. He gave strange and incoherent 
answers to some questions put to him; 
but, as he was quiet and inoffensive in 
manner, and was not seen again, the inci- 
dent went out of recollection. 

But now ensued the extraordinary epi- 
sode of conflicting identification. The 
carpenter, on seeing the dead body, at 
once declared it to be that of the poor 
demented gentleman whom he had seen 
two months earlier. A lady came for- 
ward, and described a brother of hers who 
had been missing from his home for some 
months. He had another sister, who lived 
at Hackney Wick, though his own resi- 
dence was elsewhere. On seeing the dead 
body, she pronounced it to be either veri- 
tably her brother, or very much like him. 
This lady’s testimony was not incom- 
patible with that of the carpenter; but the 
complication was now to come. A lady 
and gentleman came forward to state that 
a man had deserted his wife and family 
about eighteen months previously, taking 
away two thousand pounds’ worth of pro- 
perty with him; they produced a photo- 
graph, which struck those who saw it as 
possessing much resemblance to the fea- 
tures of the deceased person. But while 
this incident was under consideration, the 
friends of an emigrant appeared, stating 
that he had returned from New Zealand, 
and then disappeared. Nothing was done, 
however, towards identifying the body in 
this quarter. Dr. Ellis, physician to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, stated in evidence that, 
on the night of the first of February, a 
lunatic named Heasman had escaped from 
the hospital in Old-street, in a most extra- 
ordinary way, seeing that he must have 
passed through sixlocked doorways, climbed 
up a wall fifteen feet high, and jumped or 
dropped on the pavement outside. Heas- 
man, however, was a strong active man, of 
thirty-five or forty years of age, and might 
possibly have accomplished what would be 
beyond the muscular powers of most men. 
Dr. Ellis, when he saw the dead body, at 
once pronounced it to be that of Heasman, 
wearing the same clothes as he had 











worn at the hospital. On examining anold 
boot found near the body, the name of 
Harnett was seen written on the lining. 
Dr. Ellis said that there was a man named 
Harnett lodged in one of the six rooms 
through which the lunatic must have 
passed in effecting his escape. Strong as 
this testimony was, a lady, who had heard 
Dr. Ellis give his evidence, nevertheless 
insisted that the deceased was her hus- 
band, who had been missing for some 
time; she especially identified a peculiar 
mark on one of the fingers. 

Next, came a witness who supported the 
view taken by Dr. Ellis. A brother of 
Heasman stated that the unfortunate man, 
though sane on most subjects, had for many 
years been under an hallucination that he 
had been poisoned, and was now dead— 
speaking of himself in the past tense. He 
was married, and had a family of eight 
children. He had been an inmate of St, 
Luke’s about eighteen months. Like Dr. 
Ellis, this brother believed the deceased to 
have been the lunatic Heasman. In spite 
of all this, however, a new witness, Mrs. 
Mary Anne Banks, distinctly swore that 
the deceased was her husband. He was a 
commercial travellir, who had been for 
some time missing. She stated that there 
was a general resemblance both in form 
and features. She described (before seeing 
the body) a very peculiar mark which her 
husband had on one of his fingers; and 
the deceased had exactly such a mark. 
Her sisters, two married women, corro- 
borated her assertion that the deceased was 
her husband Banks—also comparing the 
fingers, the features, the general contour of 
face, the beard, the moustache, the chest, the 
shoulders, all tallied. While the jury, utterly 
bewildered, were considering this evidence, 
another lady came forward, and showed a 
photograph of a missing gentleman, much 
more resembling the deceased than that 
which had been produced from St. Luke’s. 
Mrs. Banks, and Mr. Heasman’s brother, 
both appeared on a subsequent occasion, 
and each insisted on the truth of the re- 
spective stories told. Cumulative testimony, 
however, was forthcoming in support of 
the St. Luke’s incident. Mrs. Heasman, 
wife of the unfortunate man, not only cor- 
roborated the identity; but stated that the 
name of Heasman, found on some of the 
deceased man’s under-clothing, was written 
by herself, and that the dark-blue trousers 
were the same which she had stitched with 
the aid of a sewing-machine. Dr. Ellis, 
once more, found that the deceased had lost 
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a tooth, exactly corresponding in position 
with one lost by Heasman. The coroner 
could not discern that any of the witnesses 
would benefit by the death of the deceased ; 
he gave them all credit for being sincere, 
however certain it was that some of them 
must have been mistaken. The jury, after 
a patient investigation, agreed with the 
coroner, that the deceased was the lunatic 
Heasman; but they could not find how he 
had come by his death, although they be- 
lieved he had poisoned himself. 





IRISH STREET SONGS. 


Ir has long been known by all persons 
acquainted with Ireland and the Irish, that 
Tom Moore’s songs, charming and musical 
as they are, never acquired any real popu- 
larity with the large mass of the people, 
especially that large section who still speak 
the Celtic language, and for the most part 
the Celtic language only. The men in 
frieze very soon discovered that there was 
something wanting in the lyrist of Holland 
House. Irish poets, too, complained that 
the fine old melodies of Erin were cor- 
rupted, tinkered, and often spoiled by the 
bard of Paternoster-row. They found, they 
said, a want of earnestness and patriotism, 
worst of all, a deficiency of Irish feeling, 
character, and local colour. 

Severer and less impulsive critics laid 
the lyrist on their quiet respective dissect- 
ing-tables. The most honest of these gen- 
tlemen (we need hardly say we allude to 
the Whig critics) confessed the delightful 
harmony of such songs as She is Far from 
the Land where her Young Hero Sleeps 
(an elegy on poor misguided young Em- 
met), There’s not in the Wide World a 
Valley so Sweet, and Love’s Young 
Dream. But, indeed, they said, consider- 
ing that Moore stole the music, they could 
hardly bestow much praise on him for 
making his English drawing-room songs 
harmonious. The music of the old Irish 
melodies was an exhalation, they cried, 
drawn by God’s blessed sunshine (here 
they grew almost poetical), from the green 
fields, bold capes, and wild mountains of 
Erin; but they went on, look how Tom 
lisps and minces to please the London 
season, and the Saxon drones and butter- 
flies. Deficient, said they, in vehemence, 
power, and moral strength, he cloys you, 
he overloads a narrow hem of thought with 
pretty metaphors and millinery. Neverthe- 
less he is immeasurably our greatest poet, 





went on the Aristarchuses of Cork and 
Dublin; he is even, they went so far as to 
say, the greatest lyrist that ever lived, ex- 
cept Burns and Béranger ; and even Burns 
he rivalled in his gay measures. But he is 
an alien from Erin. Long after, but still in 
the poet’s lifetime, Mr. Crofton Croker, in 
his book on The Popular Songs of Ireland, 
published in 1839, revived these accusations 
with good-natured satire. “Mr. Thomas 
Moore’s songs,”’ says that pleasant writer, 
quoting somebody (we shrewdly believe 
himself), “in general, have as much to do 
with Ireland as with Nova Scotia. Go 
where Glory waits Thee, might just as 
well have been sung by a cheesemonger’s 
daughter in High Holborn, when her 
father’s gallant apprentice was going, in a 
fit of irrepressible valour and drink, to 
enlist himself in the Third Buffs.” And 
then again, says Mr. Croker, “ Tom 
Moore’s allusions to Irish localities, are 
scattered thinly about his songs, like the 
plums in the pudding of a Yorkshire 
school, only just to save appearances, 
and to stand godfather to the hypocritical 
dish.” 

The Irish class themselves, in songs, as 
equal to the Germans, inferior only to the 
Scotch, and superior to the Italians, the 
Spaniards, and the English. It might, per- 
haps, lessen the value of this assertion to re- 
mark that Mr. Thomas Davis, of the Nation 
(who made it), did not know much of either 
German, Italian, or Spanish; but still the 
assertion remains as a standard for future 
Irish writers equally qualified to pronounce 
a judgment. While the Irish allow Burns 
to be a poet of a higher class than Moore, 
they envy France Béranger. But the Eng- 
lishman, the poor, absurd, wrong-headed 
Saxon, they say, is nowhere among the 
lyrical poets. The Jacobite risings moved 
the heart and brain of Scotland, as pro- 
foundly as if the return of the scurvy 
Stuarts would have secured a pot of money 
to every Scotchman; but even the civil 
wars did not inspire England with a single 
ballad that has lived. Even the powerful 
deities, Mars, Bacchus, and Venus, says 
Mr. Thomas Davis, have not inspired half 
a dozen good English songs. There’s Rule 
Britannia; but then that pompous lyric 
was written by Thomson, a Scotchman. 
There’s the British Grenadiers; but that 
was penned by an Irish regimental chaplain. 
There’s God save the King; but that’s “a 
parody on a Scotch song.” (?) There is, 
also, merry Bishop Still’s somewhat un- 


orthodox Jolly Good Ale and Old, which is 
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hearty enough ; but then it is a mere black- 
letter curiosity. It is very remarkable, too, 
say these same glowing national writers, 
that in spite of the glory of their navy the 
English have only one thoroughly good sea 
song, and that, singularly enough, was 
written by Mr. Hoare, an Irishman, to blind 
Carolan’s rattling air, the Princess Royal. 
Of our boasted national humour they find 
traces only in a few songs relating to 
thieves and poachers, such as Nix my Dolly 
Pals and "Tis my Delight of a Shiny 
Night in the Season of the Year. Nor are 
these Irish critics one whit more satisfied 
with the few English love songs they have 
condescended to read. They find even, He 
Walks in Beauty like the Night (Byron), 
I Awake from Dreams of Thee (Shelley), 
Drink to Me only with Thine Eyes (Ben 
Jonson), or even that passionate and tender 
inspiration, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

When the black bat night has flown: 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
For I’m here at the gate alone. 

equally clever, cold, dull, glittering, and 
heartless. But in such Scotch songs as, 
Will ye gae to the Ewe Brights, Marion ? 
Nannie O ! and My ain Countree! the same 
somewhat fretful Celtic gentlemen find in- 
tense passion, pure love, honest mirth, and 
true patriotism. 

Irish patriots profess a great anxiety to 
see more good songs written in Celtic. Dr. 
M‘Hale translated all Moore’s into the 
vernacular ; but in too dry and literal a 
manner, by no means adding the idiom 
and colour in which they were deficient. 
We have so slight a knowledge of Irish 
that we cannot either confirm or refute the 
eulogies heaped upon the tongue by emi- 
nent Celtic writers: who claim for “the 
despised and forsaken language,”’ and we 
believe justly, an especial adaptation to the 
purposes of the poet, and particularly the 
lyric poet. 

The old Irish bards, whose works 
even Spenser found to savour “ of sweet 
wit and good invention,” and to be 
“sprinkled with some pretty flowers of 
natural device, which give good grace and 
comeliness,” delighted in metaphor. In 
their poems Erin figures as Ros geal 
Dove or Droimann Donn; she is an en- 
slaved virgin who leads the poets through 
Fairy land, to dismiss them at last with a 
prophecy of the day when her warriors 
shall set her free. The only fault of these 
early singers in the minds of the writers of 
*ninety-eight, was that they sang of a clan- 





nish, not of an united, Ireland. They sang 
of M’Carthy’s prowess, O’Rourke’s hospi- 
tality, O’More’s courage, O’Connor’s valour, 
and O’Neill’s pride ; but only at such great 
moments as Aodh O’Neill’s march to Mun- 
ster, or Owen Roe’s victory at Beinnburb, 
do they rise to wider patriotism. 

Only once or twice did a minstrel tell 
of “‘a soul that has come into Eire,” and 
summoned with clash of shield the Milesian 
spearmen to battle for Ireland, and to sum- 
mon “the red branch knights to the danger 
call.” 

One of the earliest of the patriotic songs 
still popular, is the Ros gal dubh (the 
white-skinned, black-haired Rose). The 
poet typifies Erin as a beautiful maiden 
in distress, hints at Rose’s dangers, and 
at mysterious help from Italy and Spain, 
and ends with a fiery outburst of passion 
over the bloody struggle that must take 
place ere his Rose shall be finally torn 
from him. This poem dates from the time 
of Elizabeth. 

The Jacobite troubles were sources of 
inspiration to the Irish song - writers, 
whether hiding in Wicklow, or starving at 
St.Germains. Many a pining exile, faithful 
to Erin as the banished Israelite to Judea, 
poured forth his soul in passionate longings 
for Erin Ogh. One of the most beautiful 
of these laments is the Ban-Chnoic Erin 
Ogh (the fair hills of Virgin Ireland). 
This plaintive song commences : 

Beautiful and broad are the green fields of Erin, 
Uileacan dov O. 
With life giving grain and golden corn, 
Uileacén dov O. 

And honey in the woods with the mist wreaths deep, 
In the summer by the paths the high streams leap 
At burning noon rich sparkling dew the fair flowers 

On the fair hills of Erin Ogh! 
It is said to have been written by an 
Irish student at St. Omer. The Irish 
Jacobite songs are seldom gay or hopeful, 
as, Over the Water to Charley, Charley is 
my Darling, or Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye 
Wakin’ yet? There are a few exceptions, 
and the most remarkable of these is the 
White Cockade, which Mr. Callanan has 
translated with spirit. Like most songs 
the first verse is the best, and contains the 
central idea; the second and third are in 
some respects makeshifts, and in the last 
verse the minstrel rousing himself again, 
once more soars to a respectable height. 
The poet begins : 

King Charles he is King James’s son, 

And from a royal line is sprung; 


Then up with shout and out with blade, 
And we'll raise once more the white cockade. 
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O! my dear, my fair-haired youth, 
Thou yet hast hearts of fire and truth ; 
Then up with shout and out with blade, 
We'll raise once more the white cockade. 

Not many of the Jacobite song writers 
are now known by name. Among those 
that are conspicuous, stands one An- 
drew Magrath, generally known among 
the peasants as “ Manguire Sugach,” or 
“The Jolly Merchant.” He seems to have 
been a drunken rover who was expelled 
from the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
refused admittance to the Protestant 
church, where he sought shelter. The 
disgraced man, a sort of tipsy genius, 
eventually turned pedlar, in Limerick, and 
produced a great many satirical, political, 
and amatory poems. His humour is in- 
disputable, his love poems are pure and 
fervid. His “ Lament” at being neither 
Protestant nor Papist, a mock serious 
poem, is still a popular Irish street song. 
His finest Jacobite verses perhaps are con- 
tained in his Song of Freedom, and begin : 


All woeful long, I wept despairing, 
Sad hearted, fainting, wearied, weak, 
The foeman’s withering bondage wearing, 
Hid in the gorge of the mountains bleak. 
No friend to cheer my visions dreary, 
Save generous Donn, the King of Faery, 
Who mid the festal banquet airy, 
Did strains prophetic to me speak. 


This same Donn, king of the Munster 
Fairies, who prophesied the victorious re- 
turn of the untoward Stuarts from France, 
was originally, says Celtic legend, the son 
of Milesius, a famous king of Spain, who, 
when his kinsfolks invaded Ireland more 
than a thousand years before the Christian 
era, was cast away with all his ship’s com- 
pany on the west coast of Munster. He 
now reigns (especially by moonlight) at 
Knock-firinn : a haunted hill, in the county 
Limerick, where he has been even seen 
by belated persons drunk enough to see 
him. The Jolly Merchant’s song, in the 
second verse, contains an allusion to 
Phelim, father of Con of the Hundred 
Battles, who the most veracious Irish his- 
torians have over and over again proved 
to be son of Tuathal Teachtmar: a better 
man than the spelling of his rough name 
would seem to imply, who ruled in Ireland 
circa 200 B.c. (Emperor Severus). An- 
other of these Jacobite minstrels (and the 
writers of street songs are so seldom known 
that it is interesting to trace the patri- 
archs), was John M’Donnell, surnamed 
Claragh, a native of Charleville, in the 
county Cork. He was the contemporary 
of a celebrated Limerick poet, whisky- 





drinker, and wit, John Toomey. M’Donnell 
began at least, even if he did not finish, a 
History of Ireland, and had the intention 
of translating the Iliad into Irish. He 
was a staunch Jacobite. In his Vision, a 
patriotic song, a beautiful Banshee (not 
the weeping and wailing hag of modern 
Irish legends), is supposed to lead him 
through the fairy haunts of Ireland. The 
song ends with a dubious prophecy almost 
worthy of the great Zadkiel, or a Derby 
Day prophet: 
“Say O say, thou being bright! 
When shall the land from slavery waken, 
When shall our hero claim his right 
And tyrants’ hails be terror shaken ?” 
She gives no sign—the form divine 
Pass’d like the winds by fairies woken ; 


The future holds in Time’s dark folds, 
The despot’s chain of bondage broken. 


We beg to say we are indebted to Mr. 
Walsh for the ingenious word “ woken.” 
M’Donnell died in 1754, and his brother 
poet, John Toomey, wrote his elegy. Some 
time after these men came Owen O’Sul- 
livan (Owen the Red), a native of Kerry. 
This eccentric bard was a reaper, and in 
the off season an itinerant hedge school- 
master, whose wandering disciples learnt 
from him to translate Homer and Virgil 
into Irish. He isa favourite poet of the 
Munster peasantry. Like Burns, he loved 
not wisely, but too well; like Burns, too, he 
drank himself to death in his prime. 
O’Sullivan’s great drinking song begins 
almost fiercely, and with the poet’s usual 
irrestrainable dythrambic vehemence : 


This cup’s flowing treasure 

I toast to that treasure 

The brave man whose pleasure 
Is drinking rich wine. 

Who deep flagons draining, 

From quarrels abstaining, 

The morn finds remaining, 
All joyous, divine. 

It ne’er shall be mine 

To gather vile coin, 

To fools at life’s waning, 
For age to resign. 


Another of these celebrities was William 
Heffernan (Blind William), of Shronehill, 
in Tipperary: a rival of M’Donnell and 
Toomey in the Bardic Sessions, or Eistedd- 
fods, of those days. This Heffernan was 
only so far like Homer that he was literally 
a blind beggar; yet his satires, elegies, 


love songs, and odes are pronounced by 


Irish scholars to be singularly refined, 
tender, and sweet. His Cliona of the 
Rock, Mr. Hardiman says, “is heightened 
with all the glow and warmth of the richest 
Oriental colouring.” Another popular song 
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writer of the Georgian era was Donough 
Roe M’Namara, a hedge schoolmaster, born 
at Waterford. He wrote a small Aineid, 
to celebrate his intended emigration to 
Newfoundland. Among other bards of 
this kind we may mention the Reverend 
William English, a friar of Cork, a great 
humorist. Also, Timothy O’Sullivan, usu- 
ally called Teige Gaelach, a poet of Water- 
ford, who, after a wild and reckless youth, 
became penitent, and wrote numerous 
sacred poems and hymns, which have been 
collected into a volume. 

In the troubled times, when the French 
Revolution gave false hopes to the dis- 
affected in Ireland, the song-writers’ hearts 
began again to stir with wild impulses. It 
was in 1797, when the French tricolor was 
waving in Bantry Bay, and the moment 
of the expulsion of the hated Saxon seemed 
at hand, that that fine song, The Shan van 
Vocht (the poor old woman), was written : 
the refrain sounds like the advancing march 
of armed men. The poor old woman named 
in the song is, we need hardly say, a seer 
or prophetess, who foretells the speedy 
gathering of the pikes “ in good repair” on 
that noble battle-field not unused by the 
Danes and Milesians of old—the Curragh 
of Kildare. At many a rebel camp on the 
green hills of Erin have these words been 
shouted : 


Oh, the French are on the sea, 
Says the Shan van Vocht, 
The French are on the sea, 
Says the Shan van Vocht. 
Oh! the French are in the bay, 
They'll be here without delay, 
And the Orange will decay, 
Says the Shan van Vocht. 


This martial song has one especial and un- 
usual merit among songs, that the last 
verse rises to a climax, and expresses a 
higher thought than those preceding it. 
The final words rush on with the irrestrain- 
able velocity of an avalanche. Pity they 
were so mischievous and so fallacious ! 
Will Ireland then be free? 
Says the Shan van Vocht. 
Yes! Ireland shall be free, 
From the centre to the sea. 
Then hurrah for Liberty ! 
Says the Shan van Vocht. 
That great Protestant tune, Boyne Water, 
dates back to an earlier period than ’97, as 
does the Protestant Boys, written by some 
Ulster clergyman. 

Later, the times of the volunteers and 
the united Irishmen gave Ireland a few 
good songs, more especially the one 
written by Lysaght, or Grattan, and called 
The Man who led the Van of the Irish 





Volunteers. The words, to the rattling 
tune of The British Grenadiers, are how- 
ever only remarkable for containing a para- 
phrase of Grattan’s eloquent sentence, “I 
watched by the cradle of Irish independence, 
and followed after its hearse.” ‘The Irish 
are also proud of Erin go Bragh, and God 
Save the Rights of Man: both songs of the {| 
later outbreaks of Wolf Tone’s time. Ly- 
saght’s Island is by no means to be de- 
spised as a national lyric. 

The troubles of ’98 and of Emmet’s time 
were commemorated in that fine lyric, The 
Wearing of the Green, by Henry Grattan 
Curran. Mr. Boucicault’s picturesque pa- 
raphrase of the song, or even more than 
paraphrase of it, in Arrah-na-Pogue, has 
made it almost as well known in London 
as it isin Dublin. As in most Irish rebel 
songs, and, indeed, most Irish lyrics that 
are not mere tipsy praises of whisky, there 
is a tone of sorrow and despair; as Tom 
Moore says beautifully in his Dear Harp of 
my Country: 


So oft has thou echoed the deep sigh of sadness, 
That e’en in thy mirth it will steal from thee still. 


Curran’s finest verse is the following : 


Oh, I care not for the thistle, 
And I care not for the rose, 

For when the cold winds whistle, 
Neither down nor crimson shows. 
But like hope to him that’s friendless, 

Where no gaudy flower is seen, 
By our graves with love that’s endless, 
Waves our own true-hearted green. 


The so-called Irish patriot is never tired 
of singing of the green flag, the green im- 
mortal shamrock, and the green hills of 
Erin. In the Up forthe Green: a song of 
the United Irishmen of °96, the chorus | 
ends : 


Then up for the green, boys, O up for the green, 

Shout it back to the Sassanach, ‘‘ We'll never sell the 
green ; 

For our Tone is coming back, and with men enough, I 
ween, 

To rescue and avenge us, and our own immortal green.” 


Thomas David, who, however mad was 
certainly a true lyrical poet, christened 
some of his feverish verses The Green 
above the Red. Though rather startling 
to quiet, honest, well-intentioned English- 
men, the song is a brave and earnest one. 
The most passionate of the stanzas runs: 

Sure ’twas for this Lord Edward died and Wolf Tone 


sunk serene, 
Because they could not bear to leave the Red above the 


Green. 

And ’twas for this that Owen fought and Sarsfield 
nobly bled, 

Because their eyes were hot to see the Green above the 
Red. 
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Hardly less fiery effusions as street songs, 
intended more for the middle than the lower | 
classes, are John Banim’s. 


He said that he was not our brother, 
The mongrel, he said what we knew; 
No, Erin, our dear island mother, 
He ne’er had his black blood from you. 


We need scarcely say who the black- 
blooded individual mentioned is, or plead 
that, like another eminent personage not 
unknown at Fenian meetings, he is scarcely 
as black as he has been painted. Doctor 
Drennan’s When Erin first Rose, though 
revolutionary, is glowing with true poetry, 
and would not have been unworthy even 
of Campbell. It begins finely : 


When Erin first rose from the dark swelling flood, 
God bless’d the green island, and said it was good. 
The emerald of Europe it sparkled and shone 

In the ring of the world, the most precious stone ; 

In her sun, in her soil, in her station thrice blest, 
With her back towards Britain, her face to the west, 
Erin stands like a fortress upon her steep shore, 

And strikes her high harp ’mid the ocean’s deep roar. 


A notice of Irish street songs would be 
incomplete that did not treat of the con- 
vivial as well as the patriotic songs. High 
in this class stand those two jovial reck- 
less lyrics, Garryowen, and the Rakes of 
Mallow. The first is very old; the most 
lively verse runs: 


Weare the boys that delight in 
Smashing the Limerick lamps when lighting, 
Through the streets like porters fighting, 
And tearing all before us. 
Chorus : 

Instead of spa we'll drink brown ale, 

And pay the reckoning on the nail ; 

No man for debt shall go to jail, 

From Garryowen in glory. 


It is not easy to beat this song for tipsy 
jollity and headlong Celtic “ devilment,” but 
it must be confessed that in the Rakes of 
Mallow the two first verses sound like the 


shillaleh : 


Beauing, belling, dancing, drinking, 
Breaking windows, cursing, sinking, 
Ever raking, never thinking, 

Tine the rakes of Mallow. 


bangs of a drunken man’s 


Spending faster than it comes, 
Beating waiters, bailiffs, duns, 
Bacchus’ true-begotten sons, 

Live the rakes of Mallow. 


A better written and scarcely less famous 
convivial song is, Bumper Squire Jones: 
written by jovial Baron Dawson, a great 
legal authority in his day, to Carolan’s 
air of Planxty Jones. The great harper 
and the baron were enjoying the some- 
what lavish hospitality of Squire Jones, at 
Moneyglass, and slept in adjoining rooms ; 


| the b aron, who was both a wag and a poet, 
hearing Carolan one night composing a 
song in crippled English to the honour 
of his host, wrote a set of fresh words, 
and, remembering the air the next morn- 
ing at breakfast, sang the melody to his 
own words, and accused the enraged bard 
of piracy. The baron’s song begins: 
Ye good fellows all 
Who love to be told where good claret’s in store, 
Attend to the call 
Of one who’s ne’er frighted, 
But greatly delighted 
With six bottles more: 


and the verse ends with the refrain: 
Then away with the claret-—a bumper, Squire Jones. 


This song smacks of the hard drinking 
days of Squire Western. Mr. Crofton 
Croker, in his pleasant collection of Irish 
popular songs, classifies them under the 
tour national heads, St. Patrick, the Po- 
tato, the Shamrock, and Whisky. The 
capital old song: 


Oh, St. Patrick was a gentleman, 
Who came of dacent people— 


was written by Messrs. Bennet and Toleken, 
of Cork, and first sung by them, at a 
masquerade, in 1814, The song was after- 
wards lengthened for Webbe, the comedian, 
who made it popular. 

The finest song relating to the Sham- 
rock, is the Green little Shamrock of Ire- 
land: written by Cherry, the actor, for Mrs. 
Mountain, who sang it in a monopolylogue 
in the Little Opera House, Capel-street, 
Dublin, in 1806. The first verse is very 
pretty and fervid : 

There’s a dear little plant that grows in our isle, 

*Twas St. Patrick himself sure that set it, 

And the sun of his labour with pleasure did smile, 

And with dew from his eye often wet it. 

It thrives through the bog, through the brake, through 
the mireland, 

And he called it the dear little shamrock of Ireland : 


The sweet little shamrock, the dear little shamrock, 
The sweet little, green little shamrock of Ireland. 


The potato has not been sung of in any 
very lasting verse. Whisky has had, we 
need hardly say, immemorable street lyrists. 
One of the best of these songs is Love and 
Whisky, written about 1760. Mr. Croker 
says it was “the most popular song in the 
heyday of Irish volunteerism.” It is sung 
to the lively tune of Bobbing Joan, and 
runs in this sort of measure : 

But love’s jealous pang 
In heart-ache oft we find it, 
Whisky, in its turn, 





A headache leaves behind it. 
* * 
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Love and whisky’s joys, 
Let us gaily twist ’em, 
In the thread of life, 
Faith, we can’t resist ’em. 

Our notice of Irish street songs would 
be incomplete if we forgot to allude to 
those wonderful specimens of the mad 
pedantry of Irish hedge schoolmasters, so 
admirably ridiculed in The Groves of 
Blarney, a parody which the elder Mathews 
helped to make famous. An itinerant bard 
had composed a song in praise of Castle 
Hyde, for which, to his disgust, he was 
driven from the door by the enraged pro- 
prietor. At a party soon afterwards, Mr. 
Millikin, a Cork poet, undertook to produce 
a song equal, if not superior, in absurdity. 
Accordingly, borrowing the tune, he went 
home and produced The Groves of Blarney. 
The lines— 

There’s gravel walks there for speculation, 
And conversation in sweet solitude, 


*Tis there the lover may hear the dove or 
The gentle plover in the afternoon— 


are exactly in the manner of a hedge poet, 
and still better is the verse beginning, 
There’s statues gracing the noble place in 
All heathen goddesses so fair, 


Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air. 


The verse on the Blarney Stone: 


There is the stone there that whoever kisses, 
Oh, he never misses to grow eloquent, 
was added by Father Prout. 

The Dublin street songs of the old time 
were sometimes ferocious, and sometimes 
insipidly sentimental. Of the thieves’ songs 
one of the most savagely horrible is Luke 
Caffrey’s Kilmainham Minuet. (Another 
name for the death struggle on the gallows.) 
The writer describes in soft Dublin slang 
the efforts of thieves to restore consciousness 
in a felon who had been hung. 

A still more famous Dublin street song 
was, The Night before Larry was Stretched, 
the authorship of which has been attributed 
to Curran, Lysaght, and Dean Burrowes, 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 





of Cork, but is now supposed to have 
been really written by “ Hurlfoot Bill,” 
@ man who kept a cloth shop at Waterford. 
Larry was a half paralysed thief named 
Lambert, who, at once ferocious and cow- 
ardly, always counselled murdering those 
whom his gang robbed. Kicking and 
fighting, he was dragged by a rope to the 
place of execution. In the song Larry’s 
companions are supposed to visit him in 
the condemned cell on the last night of his 
life, and play at cards with him on the 
lid of his coffin. Larry is by no means 
dismayed, and has spirit enough left to 
knock down a man who cheats, and to 
throw away the chaplain’s wig. 








Early in June will be published, price 5s. 6d., bound in 
green cloth, 
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The Willcox & Gibbs Stitch. 


As the needle rises a | and twists, in the 


loop is formed which | opens and enlarges, {| course of its revelu- 
the leoper enters, | tion. 


The second loop is which carries it which is let off and 
ready for the looper, | through the first loop,| drawn up, twisted 
; around the 2nd loop. 








** Miss Mackay is exceedingly pleased with the beautiful 
Sewing Machine, and herewith encloses cheque.” 


{Medina, Torquay, April 4th, 1870. ] 


“Your Sewing Machine is the easiest to learn, and at 
the same time the most complete I have ever'seen.” 
[From Mrs. Winslow, 9, Grafton Terrace, Worthing, 
April 4th, 1870. | 





“Mrs. Bennett has decided on keeping the Sewing 
Machine, as she finds it works well and easily.” 


[Northbourne Rectory, Deal, April 6th, 1870.] 


“Mrs. Atkinson has never had a moment’s difficulty 
with her Sewing Machine, and is particularly pleased with 
the ease.with which it canbe turned from one kind of 
work to another without loss of time.” 

[Long Eaton Vicarage, Nottingham, April 4th, 1870.] 


“The machine continues to give perfect satisfaction.” 
[From Henry T. Tomkins, Esq., St. George’s (Hanover 
Square) Surveyor’s Office, Ebury Bridge, London, 
S.W., April 4th, 1870.] 





** Mrs. Protheroe is more and more pleased with her 
machine every day.”’ 
[Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, April 1st, 1870. ] 


** Mrs. Frank is much pleased with the machine.” 
[Park House, Loughborough, April 1st, 1870.] 


*T have received the Sewing Machine, and am so far 
satisfied with it.” 


[From Mrs, Galway, Wellington Terrace, Amley, 
April 2nd, 1870.] 











«The machine continues:tergive,great satisfaction.” 


[From Mrs. Middleton, Farness, Invergordon, N.B., 
April 5th, 1870.] 


“ By attention to your admirable Instruction Book, I 
am able to manage the ‘machine, which deserves the 
highest praise for its simplicity and thorough efficiency.” 

[From Mrs. Sarjeant, Chetwynd End, Newport, Salop, 
April 11th, 1870. ] 


*“T have had your machine nearly a «year, and like it 
very much ; it is so easy to.work,-and never out of order.” 


{From Mrs. Welby, a hove Bolton-on-Dearne, 
otherham, 


** We are so well satisfied with the working of the ma- 
chine that I have pleasure in sending payment at once. 
I find really no difficulties.” 

[From Mrs. Collinson, Portland St., York, April 11¢h,1870.] 


«The machine gives the greatest satisfaction.” 
[From Wm. R. Rogers, Esq., Holborn Hill, Carnforth, 
April 14th, 1870. } 


‘*The machine has arrived, and Mrs. Bomford has 
already hemmed handkerchiefs very neatly with it.” 
[Pitchill, Evesham, April 14th, 1870.] 


*‘The machine has proved fully equal to your repre- 
sentation of it, and I am perfectly satisfied: cheque here- 
with.” 
{From Alfred Walker, Esq., Lindley, near Huddersfield, 


April 18th, 1870.] 


. The machine gives entire satisfaction.” 
[From Mrs. Davies, 51, North Street, Ryecroft Hill, 
Walsall, April 21st, 1870.] 
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Our Patrons throughout the Kingdom 
have the advantage of experience in the use 
of the identical machines they purpose to buy 
before they decide whether to buy or not, and 
without incwrring either risk or expense. 


Our Patrons resident abroad usually arrange with friends in the United 
Kingdom to make the trial on their behalf. 


Payment received by Monthly Instalments, without 
extra charge. 


Machines of other Makers taken in Exchange. 





_ For full information, see NEW EDITION 
of our CATALOGUE, sent free. 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 135, REGENT-ST., W. 
LONDON 
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Cuapman’s Patenr EntTrrE WaeEat Four stands quite alone among the various 
articles sold as children’s food, as containing in itself everything that is required to 
nourish and support the hedy, whereas arrowrooty®corn flour, and simiifar white 
starch-foods, &@ more ‘or Jess dependent on the milk with which they are served. 
Dr. Cameron; in his ‘‘Lectures on Health,” says :—-‘‘ I‘ regard arrowroot, and all 
similar starchy foods, as very poor nutriment for infants.” And Dr. Combe, in the 
work on‘the ** Physiology of Digestion,’’ remarks :=+“ ‘Parents must always bear in 
mind that sago, arrowroot, and similar farinaceous compounds contain scarcely any 
of the albuminous compounds, so that if milk do not continue to be freely supplied, 
the health of the infant will infallibly suffer from deficient nutrition,” 


The Entire Wheat Flour, on the other hand, contains, besides starch, a due pro- 
portion of gluten, or flesh-forming substance, and, what is equally important, a large 
percentage of phosphates (bone earth), without which the teeth and bones cannot be 
properly formed. Few mothers are aware that the suffering which children undergo 
in teething is largely due'to their being fed on foods, which are deficient in this 
invaluable constituent of wheat. Another remarkable property of the Entire Whéat 
Flour is that it contains a considerable percentage of cerealin, a substance which is 
believed to materially aid in the digestion of food. While invaluable for infants, 
the Entire Wheat Flour is very valuable for the diet of older children, and may be 
used in various ways for making puddings, cakes, &e. It is not, however, suitable 
for blanc manges, for which it is necessary to have an article consisting wholly, or in 
great measure, of starch. 


The following is a summary of the chief advantages of the use of Chapman's 
Entire Wheat Flour :— 


1—For Infants and Children. It is invaluable in promotiiig the firm 
and solid growth of the Bones and Teeth, and in materially aiding in the process of 
dentition, thus avoiding many of the ailments of young children during this period. 


_2—For Delicate Persons, Ladies, &c. As the Flour is of easy 
digestion and assimilation, it materially assists nature in the restoration of the 
general health. 


3.—For Adults: It promotes the growth and solidity of the bony structure, 
strengthens the whole frame, and prevents the premature decay of the teeth. From 
its great sustaining powers, it preyents the serious effects which often result from 
exhaustion of the physical powers or over, taxation of the brain. 


Bread made from Chapman; & Co.’s Entire Wheat Flour is singularly nutritious 
and easy of digestion. It avoids the obstacle fatal to the success of ordinaty brown 
bread, viz., the irritation caused by the rough particles of bran. \The Flour may be 
obtained for this purpose in 281b. and 561b. bags, and in 2801b. sacks. ' 





Sole Proprietors, ORLANDO JONES & CO. 


SOLD BY 
ALL CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c., 
In 3d., 6d., and Is. packets, and $s. tins. 








Many Testimonials have been. eaten, among which. are the sl aneatienes 
From J. M, MINTER, M.D., 
Physician Betraordinary to their Royal Hijhnesses the Prince anid Princess of Wales. 

I willingly bear testimony to the excellence of the flour and biscuits supplied by you to 
their Royal ‘Highnesses the Prince and’ Priticess of Walés, on their excursion up the Nile. 
The custards, souffiés, omelets, and rolls, made from your Prepared Flour were pronounced by 
the whole party to be excellent: 


From the Lancet, 2nd April, 1870. 


The fine ground flour of the Entire Wheat is: proved, therefore to,be altogether the most 
desirable for general consumption, and we hope it. will take the place of the pony starchy 
compounds now in use, both in thie case of children and of adults. | ° 








Extract from a Chemigal Report by Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., 
Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, Se. 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphate or bone and teeth. 


forming substance, show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incom- 
parably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and other forms of starch which contribute but 


little to the formation of bone or muscle. 





Extract from a Report on Chapman & Co.'s: Patent Entire Wheat Flour, to the Under-Secretary 
of State for India, by Sir J. RANALD MARTIN, C.B., Inspector-General of Hospitals. 


Baron Liebig, and various other chemists, may be quoted to show the value of. the whole 
grain as compared with the starch only, and which is now fully confirmed by all’ medical 
practitioners who have given their attention to the subject. Mr, Squire, Queen’s Chemist, to 
whom I submitted the Sample of Entire Wheat Flour, has done me the favour to report as 
follows :— 

“TI have carefully examined Chapman and Co.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, and I find 
that it contains a considerable amount of Phosphates, more than can, by the same process be 
obtained from ordinary wheat flour; and also more gluten, probably, derived from the finely 
ground bran which is mixed. with it.” 

These facts point’ out the flour of the Entire Wheat as a auld valuable nutriment to 
all persons, whether in health or disease, and of whatever age or country. — 





From J. PIDDUCK, Esq., M.D. 
That the object of your patent supplies a desideratum in domestic economy, I am perfectly 
convinced, 





From T. GAMBIER, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 
Since my last letter, I-can-safely say that I-owe my child’s life to “its efficacy in a severe 
case of infantile diarrhma, as it was the only food that could be retaiued.. I have since 
prescribed it with equal success in similar cases. = , 





found it 
dyspepsia, 


The Er 
results for 
Convalesce 
Arrowroot 








Extract of a Letter from J, LANGDON DOWN, Esq, M.D., ve, P. 
Physician to and Lectwrer on Materia Medics and ‘Therapeutics, at the London Hospital, 


I have given your “ Entire Wheat Flour” .an extended trial, and with results which have 
completely convinced me of its extreme dietetic value for invalids, children, and many of the 
wasting diseases to which the latter are liable. I was not unprepared for this, having regard 
to its richness in the plastic elements of nutrition as well as in the mineral constituents which 
enter into the bony framework of the body. I have found it invaluable in rickets, struma, and 
developmental diseases of various kinds. .It should, in my judgment, take the place of the 
starches which, under various names, are so largely and so imprudently relied on as food. I 
feel that I may be doing a public good by thus furnishing you with an opinion carefully formed 
after a very large experience of its use. 





From BUXTON SHILLITOE, Esq., F.R.C.5., 
Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, and Consulting Surgeon to the East London Hospital for 
Children. 

Ihave great pleasure in certifying to the great benefit that I have seen arise from the use 
of Chapman’s Entire Wheat Flonr as an article of food for children. It is very easily digested 
by the most delicate ones; and containing, as it does, the nutrient propertics of wheat in its 
fullest extent, it will be found to be a food of great valve, especially in the numerous strumous 
diseases of childhood, 





From G. SIMPSON, Esq., M.D. 


From extensive experience, I consider it one of the best of ‘the many foods recommended 
for children and invalids. 
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From J. SAXBY, GOOD, Esq., L.D.S. 


I have watched with considerable interest the effect of your flour, and am pleased to be 
able to tell you that its use has been attended with most favourable results, particularly 
daring the time of the second dentition. 








From J. CHARTERS WHITE, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.D.S. 
T cannot but write to mark my gratification at the introduction by you of the whole meal 
flour, the general use of which will be attended by vigorous health, and the nourishment and 
growth of all the tissues of the body. . 





From H. HASTINGS, Esq., M.D. 


Ihave, for some time, recommended Chapman & Co.’s “Entire Wheat Flour,” and have 
found it an excellent article of dict, eery for’ Childrei and. Thvalids ‘suffering from 


dyspepsia. 





From W. WATMOUTH, Esg., M.R,C.S., L.8.A4. 

The Entire Wheat Flour has given great satisfaction ; not only haye I tried it with the best 
results for delicate and strumous childrén, but have found ita most nseful article of diet for 
convalescents, and in one case of extreme prostration from sickness, found it retained when 
Arrowroot and other light foods were instantly rejected. 




















AT the commencement of this Century, the consumption of Starch was comparativel 
insignificant; hence the fact of its-being-obtained almost exclusively from, wheat (the 
staple food of Europeans) excited no particular attention. *° So soon, ‘however, as 
science demonstrated its various uses, the demand ‘for Starch increased with wonderful 
rapidity—its manufacture assumed imperial importance,.and it became essential to 
find.some other grain than wheat from which to extract it. Many efforts had been 
made to.utilise Rick as a source of Starch, but all efforts failed until in 1840 Mr. 
ORLANDO JONES patented his process. ' 

From thé date of Mr. JONES’ discovery, ‘the development of the’ manufacture of 
Rice’ Staréh ‘has ‘been extraordinary. ‘Both in. England and on the Continent, there 
aré vast factories engaged solely in this work. In England, in fact, the! use of wheat 
as 4 source:of Starch has almost entirely,,ceased, and it is with pride that ORLANDO 
Jones &,Co,.claim to be the originators of the: beneficial change by which many 
thousands of tons of wheat are saved annually to the country for food. 

ORLANDO JONES & Co. have also much pleasure in drawing attention to the fact 
that although since they patented their process in 1849, upwards of 50 patents in 
connection with this process have béen taken out, no ‘anprovement whatever on their 
original process has been made, and the principle of that process has now been adopied 


by every manufacturer of Rice Starch. . , 
, 9Q@Ff the superiority of that process, and the excellency of the manufacture, as 
perfected by the long experience of their firm, the various Exhibitions — National and 


nternational—have afforded conclusive evidence. 
On every occasidn on which ORLANDO JONES & Co. have exhibited their manu- 


factiire—at’ the Great Exhibition in 1851, the International Exhibition in 1862, the 
Paris Exhibition in 1867, the Havre Exhibition in 1868, and the Altona Exhibition ir 
1869—they have obtained the highest distinctions awarded to any Rice Starch manu- 
facturer. At the last Great Exhibition in Englatid, ‘the: Jurors especially refer to the 
unchanged character of the trade since their last report, ten years before, and thus con- 
firm the distinction’ officially awarded to ORLANDO JONES & CO., as the Original 
Inventors and Manufacturers of that Starch which now possesses the highest’ repu- 
tation, and is in the most extensive use, _— 9 

Unfortunately Rice Starch can be very easily adulterated, without the adulteration 
being apparent to the eye ; and purchasers are therefore earnestly requested to insist 
a having the original packages, all of which bear ORLANDO JONES & Co.’s name and 
trade mark, as a guarantee of genuineness. 


Orlando Jones & Co.’s 
Rice. 2 Starch 


~ 


May be had of all Grocers.and Oilmen in 4-1b. papers, & ante Ib, }-/b., 
1-lb., & 2-lb. pkis., & in 1-lb. cartoons. 








ORLANDO JONES” & Co., 18, ‘Biuiter $tREET, Lonpon, E.C., 
Starch.Makers to the Queen., Sole Proprietors of 
“’ CHAPMAN'S Pateni 
The best Children’s Food. ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 
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: O s LER’S | 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


if WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLYU. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL CLASS, ENCLISH & FOREICN. 
MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1807. 
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WHEELER & WILSON'S 


LOCKSTITCH 


iL) SEWING MACHINES. 


Cory wIGHtT, 450, 000 now in Use. 


Increased facilities for Manufaeture now enabling the WHEELER & WitsoN M’F’G Co. to produce Machines at a 
: oper rate, and to supply the increasing demand it offers the Public the benefit of these advantages, and will furnish 
hines WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, from 


5 GUINEAS, 


{INSTRUCTION AND GUARANTEE INCLUDED):— 
And also upon gs system cf Easy Payments, by which they are brought within the reach of all. 





, _ The qualities which recommend these celebrated Machines, are 
L Beauty and > ee of stitch alike on both sides of || 4. Soonemy of thread. 
0.SEDE SOW 5. Compactness and elegance of model and finish. 
: —y a > arene, and durability of seam, that will 6. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction. 
%. Attachment and wide range of application to purpose 7. Speed, ease of rua and management, and quietness 
and materials. of movement. 


G3 To guard the Public agamst base Counterfeits of the Genuine WHEELER & Witso~ Machines, the above 
Trade Mark will shorily be placed upon each Machine. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST, ADDRESS 
WHEELER & WILSON M’F’G Co., 


London: 139, Regent Street, and 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
8, Bold Street, Liverpool. — 
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(0,000 PRESENTS, 5s, to £6. 


IPARKINS 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS } 
WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 


DRESSING BAGS & DRESSING CASES 


FITTED FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN, 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN EUROPF 


& COTTO 
QXFORD S! W. 










OF THE NEW MAKE, WILL LAST} 
FOR YEARS (trom 4s..6@,) 
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FAMILY & POCKET BIBLES 








Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. 
‘Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. 
TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 63s. 
HAND BAGS, 8s. 6d. to 42s. 
Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 6d. 
GLOVE BOXES;10s.64., 14s. 64. &21s. 
HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, 9s. 6d. 
SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. 
CARD TRAYS in China, &c.,10s.6d. 
CIGAR CASES. CARD CASES. 





ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES in Gilt, Bronze, and China. 
NICK-NACKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 





INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. 6d. 
BOOK SLIDES, ditto, 5s. 6d. 
WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 21s. 
DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to £5 5s§ 
POCKET BOOKS. PENCIL CASES} 
PURSES, 1s. to 40s. FANS. ' 
SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottles 
OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to 63s. 
SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s. 6d. to 30; 















‘CaHSTIOdTa GNV CANITIU 


rate full-size set for 30s. 








15s., 18s., Qis., 30s., 40s., and 60s | 
CROQU ET. the set with Book of Rules. A firstZ 
The Club boxwood set (tha 


best that can be made) 60s. 
paid to any Railway Station in Engla 








All roan sent carriage 
nd on prepayment. 

















N.B. NINE LARGE SHOW ROOMS Stocked with Thousands of Article 
" PRESENTS and PRIZES at. very 








moc arate prices, : 














